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The National Association of the Deaf 

and 

The Silent Worker 


THE ORGANIZATION THAT WORKS FOR A 
SQUARE DEAL FOR ALL THE DEAF: 

In the matter of employment 

In the application of liability, compensation, and 
traffic laws 

Ir. State and National Labor Bureaus 
In the Civil Service 
In the classification of schools 
In the methods of instruction 

NATIONAL IN SCOPE 

Membership, $1.00. 


THE ORGANIZATION THAT STANDS FOR THE 
WELFARE OF ALL THE DEAF: 

For educational improvement, development and extension 
For intellectual, professional and industrial advancement 
For the education of the public as to the Deaf 

For the suppression of impostors posing as “deaf and 
dumb" 

For the Endowment fund of the Association 
For a memorial to De l’Epee 

i NATIONAL IN UTILITY 

$i .00 a year thereafter. 


We don’t mind losing money in order to boost the N. A. D., because - - - 


1. The Silent Worker and the N. A. D. serve 
identical purposes ; both strive to boost the Deaf 
in every way possible. 

2. We wish every subscriber of our magazine to be 

a member of the N. A. D. and every member to 4- 
be a subscriber of our magazine. 

3. We know that once the N. A. D. and our maga- 
zine are introduced to you, they will prove what 


they claim to be THE GREATEST OR- 

GANIZATION AND THE BEST MAGA- 
ZINE OF THE DEAF, FOR THE DEAF, 
AND BY THE DEAF. 

We are out to double the membership of the N. 
A. D. and the circulation of our magazine. We 
don’t care if we entail a loss of 50 cents on every 
subscription so long as we boost the member- 
ship of the N. A. D. 


The Silent Worker 

Hus MAGAZINE is always found in the homes of all up-to-date deaf and 
on the tables of many of their hearing friends. It keeps you posted on what 
is taking place in the world of the Deaf. It gives you viewpoints not brought 
out in any other paper of the Deaf. 

The SILENT WORKER tells you everything which the deaf and their 
friends are doing. It keeps you in step with the accomplishments of the 
deaf. Foreign deaf frequently contribute articles to this magazine. It has 
a corps of distinguished staff writers who are always on the alert to give 
first hand impressions about the deaf. 

Ten Big Issues and N.A.D. Dues 

All for $2.50 




The Reverend John Walter Michaels, Missionary, to the Deaf of the Home Missionary Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention , ii eluding most of the Southern States. 
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cAuto ^Pioneer in (^Minnesota 
cA <r Deaf'(fMute 


y. S. c5 4. Benoit makes first <L Automobile in Jenson, eJttinn., 

in igo 2 

(From Swift County Monitor) 


T ODAY there are over 22,000,000 motor cars 
and trucks in use in the United States, close 
to four and a half million were produced last 
year, the 1926 car and truck production had a 
wholesale value of three million dollars, over three 
million people are employed 
in the automobile industry, 
and over seven billion gal- 
lons of gasoline were con- 
sumed by motor vehicles in 
the United States in States 
in 1926. 

Today there are approxi- 
mately 4,500 motor cars and 
trucks in Swift county and 
over 560,000 gallons of gas- 
oline were sold by Benson 
dealers alone. Today Ben- 
son has six gasoline filling 
stations, seven garages, two 
tire shops, two battery 
charging stations, and ten 
automobile sales agencies. 

Today, the automobile driv- 
er can fill up with gas at 16 
places in Benson and there 
are three cars for every 
ten people in Swift county. 

Yet it was but 25 years 
ago that Swift county’s 
first automobile was built, 
that a large pneumatic tire 
was a curiosity, that filling 
stations, garages, tire shops 
and automobile salesmen 
were unknown and that feed 
stores, livery barns, black- 
smith shop and horse-traders 
filled their places. 

Twenty-five years ago, the sight of an automobile 
pneumatic tire was of sufficient interest to arouse 
newspaper comment, as witness the following item 
in the Monitor, issue of April II, 1902: 

“J. B. A. Benoit has a large pneumatic tire hang- 
ing in his place of business that is a real curiositv. 
It was built to use on a 5000-pound automobile and 
was used on a vehicle for some time, having traveled 
over 4500 miles. It was made by the Good-year 
company and is sent out to advertise the quality of 
the tires that Mr. Benoit sells to bicyclists.” 

Benoit Makes First Car 

Picture the amazement that would have greeted 
the display of a modern balloon tire or one of the 
present-day passenger bus. Then 4500 miles was a 
distance that branched on the incredible, now the 


average car owner travels that far in three months 
of ordinary driving. 

It was in April. 1902, that J. B. A. Benoit, pioneer 
Benson garageman and auto mechanic, finally com- 
pleted the first horseless carriage ever to traverse 

Swift county roads after 
over a year of work. Mr. 
Benoit had started a shop in 
Benson in 1895 and special- 
ized in repairing bicycles 
and selling bicycle supplies. 
He was an expert mechanic 
and repaired practically any- 
thing, such as sewing ma- 
chines and the like. 

In February, 1901, he pur- 
chased a turning lathe and 
bgan manufacturing an au- 
tomobile in his spare time. 
All the parts w ? ere turned 
out of w r ood and the patterns 
sent to Minneapolis to be 
cast into iron. When the 
molds were received, Mr. 
Benoit polished and finshed 
them off and put them 
together. The automobile 
was completed in April, 
1902, and w as all home-made 
including the gasoline 
motor, w'ith which he was 
even then an expert. The 
car boasted of a single cylin- 
der and developed six horse 
power. It attained a speed 
of over 20 miles an hour. 

Mr. Benoit’s gasoline bug- 
gy attracted m uch a t- 
tention in those days and 
hardly a week passed by for a few months after its 
completion that the newspapers did not contain 
some comment on it. On May 16, 1902, the Mon- 
itor eagerly chronicled the fact that : 

"The mudu, streets have kept Mr. Benoit’s auto in doors 
the past week, and he is taking advantage of the time by 
having the vehicle treated o several coats of fine carriage 
paint." 

One of The Monitor representatives accompanied 
Mr. Benoit on a trip to Lake Minnewaska. which 
was then a hazardous feat comparable to Lind- 
bergh's flight across the Atlantic ocean. He wrote 
the following complimentary resume of the trip in 
the issue of June 6, 1902: 

"R. R. Jonhson, Lesile Matthews, and J. B. A., Benoit 
went to Bensmi Beach early last Saturday morning, making 
the run in Mr. Benoit's automobile. They returned Mon- 



J. B. A. Benoit, Pioneer of automobile industry 
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day evening. During the trip they traveled about 80 miles, 
which gave the machine a good test as there was con- 
siderable hill climbing to do. It climbed hills with ease, 
not finding a hill on the route that it could not ascend.” 

A powerful car, that of Mr. Benoit’s no more 
Pope county hill could stump it. 

City Looks Metropolitan 

It was in 1902 that Benson put in an old-time 
riproaring Fourth of July celebration, designed to 
attract people for miles around, and someone con- 



3. B. A. Benoit's home-made automobile in 1902. 
He is pictured m the driver’s seat with his son, Alex, 
beside him. In the rear seat left to right are Leon 
tine Benoit (now Mrs. J. F. Myers), Rosalie Benoit 
(now Mrs. P. T. McG ouah), and Airs. J. B. A. 

Benoit 

ceived the brilliant idea of staging a speed exhibi- 
tion between Mr. Benoit’s product and an automo- 
bile that had just been purchased by A. C. Roset- 
ter of Appleton, the only other horseless carriage 
in the county. In advertising the celebration, they 
played up this novel exhibition as much as they 
dared, but were rather doubtful of its outcome, as 
well they might be at a time when a person was 
considered fortunate if he was able to start his 
motor with less than forty minutes of cranking. 

Following are extracts from the Fourth of July 
celebration advertisement appearing in The Mon- 
itor on June 13, 1902: 

“Two bands have been engaged to head the industrial 


parade .... there will be a balloon ascension, bicycle 
racing In addition to the other attractions there 


will he a speeding exhibition between the automobile owned 
by J. B. A. Benoit and that of A. C. Rosetter of Appleton.” 

And, oh boy, what excitement pervaded the quiet 
town of Benson when Mr. Rosetter drove his car 
over one evening and motored around the city to- 
gether with Mr. Benoit in his car. Just try to im- 
agine, you who are used to seeing them of flivers 
and automobiles jammed into the uptown district 
on Saturday nights, what an event that must have 
been to cause The Montior to swell way up and 
and boast w r hat a metropolitan appearance Ben- 
son s street had that memorable evening. The 
Monitor says in its issue of June 19, 1902: 

“A. C. Rosetter, of Appleton, was in Benson Monday 
day evening, having made the run over in his Oldsmcbile. 
THs is a gascline machine of the runabout type, carries a 
4-hcrsc engine and is a neat, trim-looking machine. Dur- 


ing the evening Mr. Benoit took his auto out and the two 
were run about town together giving the streets quite a 
metropolitan appearanace. Mr. Rosetter will bring his ma- 
chine over on the Fourth, when the two will again be ex- 
hibited in a speeding contest.” 

State’s First Auto Race 

As the big Fourth celebration loomed near, the 
novel automobile exhibition excited more and more 
interest and The Monitor continued to remark on it. 
For example : 

“The automobile race here the 4th will be a novel and in- 
teresting attraction,” and considerable interest, is being 
taken in the automobile race that will take place here on the 
4th. This is likely to prove a greater attraction than was 
first anticipated.” 

Then it was evidently discovered that the event 
was the first of its kind ever to be staged in the 
state for The Monitor in its issue of June 27, 1902, 
says : 

“An automobile race is an attraction that has never been 
seen in Minnesota. The one here will be a contest between 
Appleton and Benson.” 

Also in the issue of June 27, another large ad- 
vertisement for the celebration appeared, part of 
which follows. 

10403. m. Grand Industrial Parade, formed as follows: 

. . . Uncle Sam on an automobile . . . Bicycle riders 
Citizens in carriages.” 

In listing the amusements, the auto speeding con- 
test is found among the horse races, “Automobile 
Race, 1 mile, Best two I11 Three.” 

On July 4, The Monitor comments: 

,J. B. A. Benoit expected to have his motor cycle fitted 
up ready for today, but was unable to get the battery for 
the engine here in time. However, he has his auto in good 
trim for the exhibition, and it will be a feature of the pa- 
rade.” 

And how The Monitor did write up that great 
celebration in its issue of July 11. Extracts from 
the article follow : 

“The wind prevented the balloon ascension . . . there 
must have been from five to six thousand people in Benson 
that day .... Some of the best floats we have ever seen 
helped to make up the procession .... composed of the 
following: Benoit’s auto, with Hans Bakken as Uncle Sam 
.... City Council .... in carriages .... Mail 
Route No. 1 wagon . . . . J. A. Lindstorm, walking tailor 
.... Rosetter’s automobile.” 

Benoit Car Easy Winner 

The scheduled “speeding” contest on the Fourth 
of July that year, was delivered as advertised, except 
as to the speeding, as any one who recalls the event 
will remember. Both machines were somewhat 
temperamental, and considerable coaxing was neces- 
sary to get them on the race track. After that 
neither one made a complete circuit, without a stop, 
in the first heat but eventually they warmed up to 
the occasion and numerous Swift county people had 
the thrill of their first auto ride on that day. 

The contest was disappointing in one way, in 
that, as usual in any sort of contest with the neigh- 
boring village of Appleton, the Benson entrant ran 
away with its opponent and The Monitor chronicles 
the event in this style : 

“. . . . J. B. A. Benoits automobile easily ran away from 
the Appleton machine and while the contest was not close 
it attracted considerable attention on account of its nov- 
elty.” 
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But the contest had some effect in awakening the 
townspeople to the possibilities and the future of the 
gasoline buggy and the late Leslie Matthews, then 
editor of The Monitor in partnership with Julius 
Thorson, made a true prophecy after a trip to Lake 
Minnewaslca, accurately foretelling the coming 
means of transportation. His article appeared on 
July 18, 1902. 

“Gasoline power, which has become so popular during 
the past few years, has found its way into the lake 
craft .... On Lake Minnewaska. A few years ago the 
larger -boats were propelled by steam, but now there is 
not a steam-propelled boat on the lake, while quite a num- 
ber of gasoline launches cough their way .... A few 
years more and the lake will be well supplied with gasoline 
boats and the beautiful drives around its borders will be 
traversed by vehicles of all kinds PROPELLED BL' 
GASOLINE.” 

Suggest Auto Factory 

Those were the days before Henry Ford revo- 
lutionized the automobile industry and put it on its 
feet through standardization and large scale produc- 
tion. Hence the enthusiastic suggestion of making 
Benson an automobile manufacturing center that 
appeared in The Monitor on August 8, 1902 : 

“A gentleman from Granite Falls has made an automo- 
bile and the Tribune of that place rises to remark that a 
stock company should be formed in that village for the 
purpose of manufacturing these machines. What is the 
matter with Benson doing that same as we also have an all 
home made machine?” 

The purchase of the first gasoline buggy of out- 
side manufacture by a Benson citizen stirred up 
new interest in automobiles. R. R. Johnson bought 




Leon J. Benoit 


a Knox car, the third auto of Swift county, and The 
Monitor of August 15, 1902, goes to great length in 
describing this imposing object: 

"R. R. Johnson's new automobile arrived last Monday. 
■ • . . The auto is a very handsome machine of a new 
style. It was manufactured by the Knox Automobile Co. 
of Springfield, Mass., and the engine, which develops 8- 


horse power, is of the air-cooled type ... It can be con- 
verted from a two-passenger to a four-passenger vehicle. 
The speed of the Knox automobile is from 6 to 25 miles 
per hour, with all intermediate speeds .... Mr. John- 
son has the pleasure of owning one of the latest things out 
in the line of automobiles. Benson now boasts of having 
two horseless vehicles, and this number may be consider- 
ably added to within another year.” 



Alexander J. Benoit 


Citizens continued to wonder at the performances 
of the Johnson machine and marveled at the ease 
of speed control. On August 22. The Monitor 
decides that the gasoline motor car as exemplified 
by the new arrival is far ahead of the steam car, 
which was then considered the future automobile : 

"R. R. Johnson’s new auto was taken out for a 

trial spin Wednesday morning The machine 

was fully up to expectations. One of the admirable 
features about it is the ease with which the speed 
can be controlled. It can lie run so slowly that it 
appears to barely move, or it can be run at a speed 
of 30 miles an hour, the intermediate speeds being 
obtained by moving a lever that controls the flow 
of gasoline. It has always been claimed that in the 
single matter of flexible speed, a steam machine 
could not be much better in this respect than Mr. 
Johnson's and in other respects steam is inferior.” 

New Speed Records Set 

Johnson’s auto, though no faster than that of 
Benoit’s, set up some hair-raising speed records on 
trips to other towns, averaging as high as 18 miles 
an hour on a 20-mile jaunt. Wotta life ! Nowa- 
days. the public demand for speed is so great that 
stock cars are produced that are capable of going 
from 70 to 120 miles an hour and the world's rec- 
ord is over 200 miles an hour. \ et Johnson’s car, 
which could not exceed the 30-mark, could "spurt 
as fast as a man cares to ride.” opines The Monitor 
on August 29, 1902. 

"R. R. Johnson has been making his auto earn its 
'board' the past week. A trip to Appleton. 26 miles, 
in an hour and 29 minutes, and to Kerkhoven, 18 
miles, in 57 minutes, were among the quick runs 
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made. The machine appears to be able to maintain 
an average speed of from 16 to 18 miles an hour 
without much effort and will spurt on a good road 
as fast as a man cares to ride.” 

■ The Appleton Press contained an interesting and 
humorous article on automobile history in that vil- 
lage. as seen by the Cub. Extracts from his story 
are reprinted below : 

Those of the present day drivers who experience 
occasional trouble in getting under way will be in- 
terested in knowing that in 1905 similar troubles 
existed On August 17 this item appeared: “Dr. 
and Mrs. La Rue called at the Elderlawn farm Fri- 
day evening. The doctor’s auto is a neat little 
machine. It can be started any time in form 25 to 
40 minutes.” 

In the short period of less than 25 years the auto- 
mobile has developed from the four-horse, willowy 
type that had to be petted and cajoled into hand- 
some, powerful, speedy, luxurious vehicles that art 
built to do everything for you but come into the 
house and get you outof bed. Some of them even do 
that. The speed has advanced from 10 miles an 
hour to a lot faster than it is safe to go. The pres- 
ent day price is almost anything that you may wish 
to pay if you want that kind of a car, and no higher 
than, if as high, as the original, which had no rear 


vision mirrors, bumpers, glow-light, gasoline gauge, 
war-tax. or license. If you wish it, cars can be 
bought today that will pass anything but a filling 
station and with wonderful pick-up record — in cases 
as many as five ladies to the block for single men, 
much slower of course for the bald-headed type. 

The local records are that the first man to get 30 
miles on a gallon came in 1913: and the first man 
to drive to Minneapolis in three hours in 1920, with 
no explanation of why he should wish either to do 
it in three hours or go at all. The idea that the 
family car had to be a latter mode! than the Jones 
of next door came into vogue in 1922 and the sur- 
plus of second-hand cars became acute at about the 
same time. The first flower vase appeared in a car 
in 1923 and the first match holder and cigar lighter 
the same afternoon. 


A southern family had a coal-black cook named Sarah, 
and when her husband was killed in an accident Sarah 
appeared on the day of the funeral dressed in sable outfit 
except in one respect. 

“Why, Sarah,” said her mistress, “what made you get 
white gloves?” 

Sarah drew ; herself up and said in tones of dignity, “Don’t 
you s’pose I wants dem niggahs to see dat I'se got on 
gloves?” — Boston Transcript. 




^'he family of T>/xe l^everend (^Michaels 



Fourth generation of the Rev. John W. Michaels's family. Left to right — Mrs. E. G. Wriggle, J. W. 
Michaels, Mrs. Helen Renfro Moeller, Baby Betty F. Moeller, South Rock, Arkansas. 
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By Alexander L. Pack 
(Continued from last month) 


OW start and drive west, and soon you are in 
Hollywood, the Colossus of the moving pic- 
ture world. It won’t take you long to differ- 
entiate between Sunset and Beverly Boul- 
evards, and the many other prominent streets, 
and soon there will be familiar landmarks that yc.u will 
soon recognize, even if you did not see the signs on the 
buildings. A little way from my home is the home and 
studios of Charles Chaplin — and a few miles away he has 
still another palace — Fox, Paramount, Warner Bros., and 
so on. Though I am in an occupation related to the 
pictures, I had never seen them made ; even that should not 
be difficult, since we have several big studios in and near 
New York, but they had no glamour for me till I was of 
Hollywood. 

Strangers are not wanted in the movie concerns, at 
least not as visitors, and if you walk in one of the recep- 
tion offices, like as not your attention will be called to 
the big sign: “No help wanted today.” 

Armed with a pass for our party we drove out to 
Universal City to “see the works.” Though we had seen 
Universal City before, it was a picture detailing how 




Chief Evergreen Tree and the Misses Yantzito 


pictures are produced. So the place was familiar, and 
that goes for further on, and further on west toward the 
Pacific Ocean, in which I dipped my hands with a lot of 
satisfaction. You pass through Beverly Hills where Wiil 
Rogers is mayor with more distinguished citizens to the 



Colonel and Chairman Locwinvor Northern. Miss Yant- 
zito astraddle too, holding on to the driver in the rear. 


square inch than any other place in the world. Sawtelle, 
with its famous Soldiers’ Home, then Santa Monica and 
Oceanside and Venice, all new to us, but all old, for all 
the seashore comedies, as well as other pictures, are made 
with these resorts as a background. Chaplin has used this 
locale often, and “Tillie's Punctured Romance” got its 
punctures right here on the beach in Venice and Santa 
Monica. And I used tc think these places were scattered 
miles and miles from Los Angeles, only to find that they 
are all lumped around Los Angeles even as Coney, Rock- 
awav, Long Beach, Rye Beach, South Beach, Midland 
Beach, and so on, are all iust a bit from New York’s citv 
hall. 

Presenting a pass at Universal Citv, an attendant gat e 
us the day’s program, featuring a score of companies, but 
all except a few inactive. We w p re told tilings were 
duller at July’s end than at any other time with the 
picture people, and even the few pictures being made were 
being done “on location," away from the studios. We 
were told that on Ranch 3 they were doing a “Gump” 
picture, and were taken out in a comoany car. The heat 
was terrific, and the individual made up as Andy Gump, 
not being needed at the moment, was taking a siesta under 
the trees. We thought it was a lay figure made up for 
some purpose and just as my host, Mr. McMann, was 
going to prod it with his foot, the “figure” brushed a fly 
away from his nose, so we moved on- Here, as elseu here 
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on the lots, may be seen replicas of city and country 
streets. Splendid reproductions of New York’s subway 
kiosks and “L” railway entrances, Coney Island and 
Chinatown, Moorish temples, Egyptian Sphinxes, and so 
on and so on. A few days later, in Warner Bros, we saw 
these even better done, and were shown how scenes were 
done from moving auto platforms and many other things 
unrolled to our surprised eyes. At Warner Bros., things 
were quiet, too. We had gone in on an “O. K.” issued 
by my old friend Fred W. Beetson, who is right-hand 
man, and next in authority to Will Hays, Supreme Em- 



Alr- and Mrs. Murray Campbell and guest, Berkeley, 

California 

peror of the Movie Production World. No pictures 
were being made that day in any one of the Warner 
Studios, and while our guide was writing some informa- 
tion, a lady came out of a dressing room with an armful 
of costumes. She spoke to our guide and as she walked 
oft he asked: “Recognize her?” None of us did. She 
might have been a girl three years out of Vassar College 
■ and now a High School teacher in Los Angeles. He then 
informed us that we had surely seen her on the screen 
many times, but wasn’t surprised at our not having 
recognized her, and then added, “It is Miss Louise Faz- 
edna. Would you like to meet her?” By the time we 
had read the information, one of the world’s funniest 
comedienes had stepped in her car and drove off. 

Watching a picture being made at Universal City, I 
asked one of the assistant directors if one of the actors was 
Burr McIntosh. He answered affirmatively, and asked 
if I knew him. I answered, I’ll say I do. I knew him 
at Lafayette where he began his college career and at 
Princeton where he finished in the “eighties,” so he took 
my card to the gentleman and as soon as the scene was over 
he came and handed me a big welcome. The very next 
day, while a big party of New Yorkers were dining on 
Catab'na Island (pronounce it “Cataleena, tho’ I don’t 
know why, if South Carolyna is proper), and there was 
Mr. McIntosh all in the make-up, having his dinner, too. 
He came over to tell me that he and Patsy Ruth Miller 
were making a picture on the pier below the hotel, and for 
us to come down and look on. 

Old photographer that I am, I was surprised to see that 
in studio scenes when they make pictures the actors are so 
close to the camera that the camera man could reach over 
and touch the actors. This, of course, in close-ups and 
scenes with only a few people. 

I just mentioned Catalina. The whole world learned 
about it when seventeen-year old George Young, a 


Canadian boy, won the Wrigley Ocean Marathon by 
swimming the distance from the mainland to Point St. 
Vincente in 16 hours, winning $25,000 for his efforts, 
while 102 other swimmers failed. 

Catalina is a vast mountain in the Pacific ocean. It 
is 22 miles long, and from one quarter to 7 miles wide. 
Wonderful steamships, much like the “Harvard” and 
“k ale, ’’which used to ply New York waters, but which 
now sail Pacific ports serving San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and San Diego. (By the way, our old Jersey Central 
Queen, the “Asbury Park,” with her name changed has 
San Francisco for her home now) leave Wilmington (Los 
Angeles Harbor) twice daily and make the run to Cata- 
lina in two hours. Special express trains of the Southern 
Pacific Electric Railway System leave Los Angeles and 
Pasadena an hour before steamer leaves the terminal at 
Wilmington, which harbor is very much like that portion 
of New York’s that one sees going through Buttermilk 
Channel and down the Brooklyn water front. The fare 
from Los Angeles is five dollars, which includes rail and 
water transportation, a wonderful dinner at the Hotel 
St. Catherine. A ride on wonderful glass bottomed 
boats that have wells sunk in them, allowing of about 
forty passengers at one time viewing the clear ocean 
bottom, looking at big and little fish, red, green and 
gold, and the luxuriant kelp, with its foliage, groves and 
gardens, as the descriptive folders tells. 

If one only visits Los Angeles for one day, tours its 
environs another day, and has the treat of Catalina on 
a third day, his trip across the continent will have been 
amply compensated for. 

But it would not do to miss the all-day tours. My 
host, Mr. Charles C. McMann, mapped out a number 
of tours that took us to famous spots, the most memorable 
of which was to Riverside. This was reached over one of 
the most beautiful drives in the world, which took us 
through Pasadena, Pomona, Ontario, Colton and Red- 
lands, reaching Riverside in time for dinner at the Glen- 
wood Mission Inn. The Inn is one of the quaintest 
sights in the whole world and Riverside is a most interest- 
ing place, though the first house was only erected there 
when the writer of this was six years old. Riverside owes 
its prosperity to two trees, the naval orange and the mul- 
berry. In its early days ten million mulberry trees were 



Guests at C. C. Manns home 


planted there, but the culture of silk worms proved a fail- 
ure through lack of irrigation. When this lack was 
filled, by a system that takes its waters from the Santa 
Ana river, the naval orange came in, and its success is 
well known. 

The return trip was made over the southern route, 
through Corona, and on arriving at Los Angeles, Mr. Mc- 
Mann gave a dinner for Mrs. McMann and a couple of 
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us New Yorkers, at the V an Nuys Hotel, and this proved 
the finest meal any of us had ever partaken of anywhere. 
The Van Nuys is one of the older and more conservative 
of the Los Angeles hotels, and if I were a millionaire I 
would live in it. 

Earlier in this story I have mentioned the raptures 
in which the Los Angeles folks, native and adopted, in- 
dulge over the joy of life and the climate. One smiles 



A group of deaf beauties on the Catalina ship 


when he reads, that is, if he has not yet made the acquaint- 
ance of the City of the Angels. 

An old Spanish translation reads: “Who so has not 
seen Seville, has not seen a marvel,” and the proud 
replv ort the Italian to this boast is: “See Naples and 
die,” and out in the region I am writing about they say, 
“See Los Angeles and you will want to live there. ’ 

Paradise as it is for those who hear, it is paradise 
sublimed and resublimed for the deaf, for living there 
as a homogeneous whole are several hundred deaf people, 
among them our choicest, wealthiest and most cultured 
deaf people from all over these glorious United States. 
I was entertained in the homes of some of those more 
endowed with worldly possessions, and it was a pleasure 
to see deaf people not merely owning their own homes, 
but owning many homes. In Venice, I dined twice at 
the home of one of our best known deaf women, an 
ex-New Yorker by the way, whose agent collects rents 
from fourteen or fifteen of her tenants in as many of 
her cottages. I dined with other old friends, and 
reached their home going through an entrance court 
that also served as entrance court to a series of cottages, 
all owned by my hosts. Just then they were discussing 
the peach crop. In their own orchards they had, a 
matter ot, well, I forget how many tons of peaches, but 


a little matter of around $5000. If, and it is a big 
“if” — for the canners offered only $30 a ton, and the 
owners wanted $40 a ton. When I left Los Angeles, 
the owners had decided that the peach crop might rot 
on the trees before they would give in to the canners. 

That evening a charming deaf woman, a sister of mv 
dinner hosts, drove me home in her car, chatting all the 
while as if she rvere calmly seated in a rocking chair 
instead of having to guide a Cadillac through heavy 
traffic and avoid street cars, busses and other cars. Her 
own home is one of the most beautiful homes in I, os 
Angeles. Apartment houses and valuable building sites 
are also among her posessions. Again, former New 
Yorkers enjoy life on one of the most beautiful of Los 
Angeles’ beautiful streets, with every luxury at their 
command. But all these people, with all their wealth, 
are not too proud to belong to the organizations of the 
deaf that bring the deaf together in the bonds of fellow- 
ship and brotherhood. Elsewhere, we usually find snob- 
bery dominant between the deaf who have more of worldly 
goods than their less favored brethren, but here this condi- 
tion does not obtain, and this is one of the reasons why Los 
Angeles is a fairy land to those who go there. We can 
only hope for a heaven after this life. We are far from 
sure of attaining it, but there is a next best thing for the 
deaf man and woman, you guessed it — Los Angeles. 

Broadway, Los Angeles, is not so different from Broad- 
way, New' York, but there is one marked difference in 
favor of Los Angeles. In New York, you can, if you 
choose, try to cross the busy street against traffic. You 
won’t dare do that in Los Angeles without running the 
danger of a cop and the station house, for the laws for 
motorists and those for pedestrians are identical, and you'd 
better govern yourself accordingly. Then all boulevards 
carry warnings that motorists must come to a full stop 
before crossing. It does no: matter even if no other car 
is in sight, you must bring your car to a full stop. These 
same law's obtains in San Francisco, yet with all these 
precautionary measures one of New York’s best known 
citizens migrated to San Francisco, and another best 
known citizen made Los Angeles his habitat, both of 
whom were struck by cars, and seriously hurt, spending 
long days in hospitals on the Pacific, though they had been 
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immune from hurts on the Atlantic, all of which just goes 
to prove you never can tell. 

I wish I could tell more of the things that came under 
my observation in Los Angeles. I will leave it to the 
Angeleno lady to tell of the big night at the club when 
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Dr. Driggs, this writer and other speakers, held sway 
there. Dr. Driggs was visiting his daughter a stone’s 
throw from my temporary home. He arranged for 
me to stop off at Ogden and be his guest at his school for 



At Tilderis Baseball Player Statue, Golden Gate 

Park, San Francisco. Left to right — Ale Mann, 
Wright, Pack, Le Clercq. 

a week, but when I reached Ogden on my return, after 
six weeks away from home, I had a bad touch of New 
York fever, and nothing would allay it, but to get there 
as quick as I could. 

So came the time when we must say goodbye, and head 
nearlv 500 miles north for San Francisco. As told 
before, you can go by sea, but every minute counts, since 
our stay in the West has been so prolonged. We take 
the popular route between the two great California 
cities, “the Southern Pacific’s Daylight Flyer,” which 
leaves Los Angeles at 7 :45 in the morning and lands you 
at San Francisco at 7 :45 in the evening. You say good- 
bye to your Los Angeles friends wearing their palm 
beaches, or at any rate the thinnest of summer wear, 
and you say “Hello” to your San Francisco friends who 
meet vou at the station, wearing winter clothes. There 
is no Pullman on this train, because the coaches have 
Pullman essentials, including club car and everything 
else, as well as a dining car serving all three meals of the 
day at the uniform rate, and a cafeteria car. 

The dining car had features I never have come across 
before, and one of these was in that the Steward goes from 
table to table asking guests how they are enjoying their 
food, and actually pressing them to let him order another 
helping or portion, of the meats, desserts, or viands. 1 he 
train runs through between the two cities without a stop 
for passengers, and the only stops are to change engines. 
The train out of Los Angeles follows the path of the 
Mission Padres, Glendale, San Fernando, and the Santa 
Clara Rivery valley to Montvalo where the Pacific Ocean 
comes in sight and is with us for 100 miles thru Ventura- 
by-the-sea and Santa Barbara, after which comes the ride 
over the Santa Lucia mountains, along the length of the 
Salinas River valley to Montvalo Pajaro and Santa Clara 
valleys and along the shores of San Francisco Bay to the 
Pajaro and Santa Clara valleys and along the shores of 
Golden Gate. 


Besides being unique in “Limiteds, ” with no extra 
charge for any seat on the train, the dining car steward 
makes tours of the train and learns from every passenger 
at what hour the passenger cares to have lunch and dinner. 
He so books the reservations and gives you a memo- 
randum of it, that when you go to the dining car, your 
table is ready for you, thus eliminating long waits on 
platforms. En route at Summerland, oil wells, or 
rather the derricks that mark them, may be seen in the 
ocean right off shore — but we have also seen them in the 
heart of Hollywood. Other interesting places passed 
are Cocepion, Guadalupe, San Luis Obispo, Paso Robles, 
Hot Springs, San Jose, Palo Alto (to which we shall 
shortly return by motor to visit the great Leland Stan- 
ford University,) and at 7 :45 p. m., on the dot, after 
twelve hours of beautiful and wonderful scenic delights, 
we land in the city of the Golden Gate, to be welcomed 
(us four of Gotham, McMann, Kohlman, Frankenheim 
and myself) by other old time New Yorkers headed by 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. LeClercq. 

A quick trip to the Manx Hotel to secure our reserva- 
tions, then the trip a few blocks away where this writer 
was booked to make the address of the evening under the 
auspices of San Francisco Division of the N. F. S. D. 
As the appearance had, through misunderstanding, been 
booked for the previous Saturday evening, the writer 
began his remarks with an invitation to throw bricks at 
him for having inadvertently disappointed them the week 
before, but no bricks were thrown. Instead, verbal bou- 
quets greeted the man on the platform, whose discourse 
was followed with another by my longtime friend, Miss 
Delight Rice, formerly principal of the School for the 
Deaf in Manila, P. I. Miss Rice and her father, C. M. 
Rice, one of the original Ohio Frats, afterwards enter- 
tained me at dinner, and in their car drove me on the 
first of the many ferry rides I had, that enabled me to get 
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acquainted with the most picturesque harbor in the world. 
The drive with Miss Rice was over a new ferry to Oak- 
land, and the mole as it is called, at which the boat docks 
on the Oakland side of the bay is three miles long. 

(To be concluded next month) 

The absent-minded professor came home and said to 
his wife: 

“You see, Celimene, this time you won’t have to up- 
braid me for having left my umbrella at the restaurant. 
Look, I have it !” 

“But Firmin,” she cried, “this time you didn’t have 
any when you left the house !” 
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er, was the last white Christian to leave town — de- 
parting without hat or wraps and jumping across 
open water to catch the railing of the last steamer 
as it cast-off. 


so. (Hey, you. Mis- 
ter Make-up Man, 
keep that pesterfer- 
ous punster Pach 
from crowding into 
this column from the 
right; and if head- 
strong Howson’s ar- 
gonaughtyisms in- 
fringe from the left, 
dump him in the 
hell-box. This page P \ 
belongs to me by 
right of discovery.) Publ 
tune-up his battery of eighl 
ture. All ready, Nadio-fans ; dial in ! 

1927's BEST TESTIMONIAL 

“Your station Nadio coming in clear and strong 
through my bifocal set, on 99 44 ioo wave length — 
I mean rave length,” writes Grover Cleveland Far- 
quhar, of Fulton, Mo. 

OUR NAD PRESIDENT PROMOTED 

Our Grand Exalted Most Worthy Supreme Po- 
tentate, Nad President Arthur L. Roberts of Chi- 
cago, attained merited promotion at the glorious 
Denver convention, N. F. S. D., in July. He went as 
Grand Treasurer salary S2800 : and returned with 
the combined offices of Grand Secretary-Treasurer, 
salary $3600. For a man who handles an average 
of $75,000 monthly, this is not excessive — especial- 
ly considering the high cost of living in Chicago. 
(And he still smokes cheap stogies.) 

HOW OLD IS ANN? 

St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes. 51 1 West 148th 
St., New York, celebrated its Diamond Jubilee 
October 2 — being 75 years old. The pastor is Rev. 
John Kent, forever remembered by those attending 
our 1926 convention for his side-splitting ‘‘poor fish” 
address. 

OH, CHEE-FOO FOR CHEFOO 

Oh, Chee-Foo for Chefoo; three cheers for Uncle Sara: 

We helped the heathen Chinee, and he did not give a dam! 

The Yellow Peril harshly turned a deaf ear to the deaf — 

So good grey Mother Mills embarked aboard a boat and 
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WHAT IS THE FAVORITE VICE OF 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, ANYWAY? 

George A. Schriver, of Chicago, threw up a job he 
had held for 26 years, when his father sold the Sch- 
river Laundry to spend his declining years in 
Florida. Dad Schriver started 49 years ago with 
two or three tubs and no machinery, gradually 
building a business of 22 wagons and 175 em- 
ployees. George Schriver was placed on the pay- 
roll immediately after graduating from the Roch- 
ester school in 1901, eventually rising to assume 
charge of the entire business office, with the title 
of vice-president. 


Seems his laundry ran away from him. 

THUMB-NAIL IMPRESSIONS OF “GIB’S” 
SPECIAL 

Saturday, July 9, 1927 . . . Chicago’s Silent A. 
C. $50,000 clubhouse, owned by the deaf, evoking 
unstinted praise from visiting Eastern delegates . . 
Elmer Disz persuading a hot, panting crowd to lis- 
ten to short orations by Big Bugs . . . “Jumbo” 
Mueller (Louisville) perspires and leaves a puddle 
on the platform as he waddles away . . . Four big 
busses jammed with delegates make a swift seven- 
mile trip to Union Station . . . They tell the 
latest joke on a thick-headed delegate; probably 
exaggerated, as not even a "Tammany” man can be 
that dumb ! 


M ONE TWtCK 
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Arrive at Union Station ; hustle, bustle, bedlam : 
confusion worse confounded . . .Gib marshals his 
The first school for the deaf ever established in trained fleas into file : “Getcher tickets ready.” . . . 
China had to be abandoned when warring soldiers Jam, cram, crush ... A wallowing wallaby wad- 
invaded Chefoo last spring. Mrs. Mills, the found- dies up, spluttering finger-anathemas because he has 
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an upper . . . He will find “sympathy” in the dic- 
tionary . . . “Good-by ; be a good boy, don’t flirt.” 
Smack . . . 250 stay-at-homes bid “bon voyage” to 
the departing 161, who then bound buoyantly down 
a long concrete ramp— each lugging a heavy valise 
and hunting his Pullman . . . It’s a great life if 
you don't weaken ! 

“All Aboar-r-r-d !” . . .The 12 cars slowly gather 
momentum, and the Lights o’ Lunnun fade away 
. . . Berths are all made up, so everybody congre- 
gates in asiles, smoking rooms, and on platforms, 
renewing old acquaintances and making new ones 
. . . “You chubby old tub, looking well.” “You 
again, you lucky stiff?” “Who is that stunning 
girl in lower sevfen ?” “Greetings, brother. ..... 
The beginning of a Beautiful Friendship ! 

“Hank” Anderson (Indianapolis) makes his only 
bright remark in 6 t misspent years: “Meet Fugate — 
a fugate-ive from Kentucky." (And I’ve been “cen- 
sured” for less than that!) Most popular boys 
aboard are Jaffray and Shilton (Toronto, Canada) 
until the thirsty ones find that neither Canulc 
brought a drop of spiritifermenti across the border! 
. . . “That’s flying in the face of Providence.” 
. . . “No ; Lorimer is delegate from Providence, 
Rhode Island,” responds a sleepy lummox . . . 
Smileau (Reading, Pa.) finally locates his upper — 
and finds it occupied by one not of the Brotherhood 
. . . “Ham, Shetn and Japhet ; particularly ye sons 
of Ham.” . . . Quite cultured ! 

Up bright and early Sunday morning. (No, I 
mean that we all arose early, not that we all felt 
very bright.) . . . Both dining cars patronized to 
capacity . . . Waiters demonstrating dexterity in 
toting trays of victuals thru throng of talkative 
transients lingering in the asiles . . . Chef sends 
an “SOS” to Gib, who suavely beseeches all and 
sundry to leave dining cars clear . . . That’s 
Love’s Labor Lost — for no sooner does one parcel 
of swaying visitors vacate than their places in the 
asiles are taken by fresh volunteers . . . Rochester 
“jumps the gun” on the field in the race for the next 
convention — McLaughlin and Samuelson passing 
around printed propaganda . . . This Clayton Mc- 
Laughlin, born deaf, was an honor graduate of the 
University of Rochester, ’02; has been teacher of 
mathematics in that remarkable Rochester school 
for the deaf ever since. 

Glorious morning; glorious glee with glorious 
guys ; glorious girls giggling gloriously ; glorious 
political plans hatched behind locked doors of com- 
partments . . You’re gloriously glad you boarded 
Gibs’ Special . . . Coughlan (Buffalo) asks Alex- 
ander Gibson, (Saginaw, Mich.) “Want the electric 
fans turned on?” “Yes,” says Alex. “Then push 
that button,” and Coughlam slyly winks at the 
crowd. Alex pushes bell-button and gazes hope- 
fully upwards for results . . . Alas, instead of the 
fan starting, a coal-black coon suddenly Jack-in-the- 
boxes out of the door three inches from the startled 
Michigander — it was the porter’s bell he pushed 
. . . Crowd goes into convulsions! 

The luxurious lounge car on the rear is jammed 
to capacity . . . “Jumbo” Mueller arises and I 
take his seat, remarking: “This chair will thank me 
for taking a load off its shoulders.” . . . “Yah ?” 


TWO DEAF GRADUATES OF TWO UNI- 
VERSITIES IN TWO COUNTRIES 



John T. Shilton {left) grins as he hugs his new toy 
in both pockets — his 4th Grand Vice-presidency. 
Graduate University of Toronto ( Canada ) 1909. 
Owns the Imperial Press in Toronto , has two em- 
ployes under him. McLaughlin {right) was honor 
graduate University of Rochester, ’02. Only thing 
he holds in his pocket is Chairmanship of Committee 
on President’s Message. Not worth grinning over. 

rejoins the rhinoceros from Kentucky. “Changing 
the seats of the Mighty for the seat of the mite(y)” 
. . . Mueller does not seem to hate himself . . . 
Gazes kindly at his own wife : “Dainty as a Rose.” 
. . . Rose — that’s her name . . . I’ll forgive any- 
thing of a man who loves his own wife ! 

Nearing noon — nearing Omaha ; arrive half an 
hour ahead of time, be still, oh, hurdling heart o’ 
mine . . . Nobody there to greet us, so we throng 
the station lunchroom where a 50c feed equals the 
$1 meals served in the dining car . . . Young Jack 
Ebin (Bronx, N. Y.) president of the Alphabet A. 
C., discourses quietly but eloquently on opportu- 
nities for a wide-awake deaf man in the largest city 
in the world ... I introduce him to Luther 
(“Dummy”) Taylor, who pitched for McGraw’s N. 
Y. “Giants” when Ebin wore his first frat pin — aged 
one . , . The great “has been” and the young “is 
am” survey each other intently and enviously . . . 
Such is fame! 

We pick up another Pullman — making 13 cars — 
and 50 Omahans wave us good-by . . . Barnes 
(Schuectady) mournfully discovers he left his straw 
hat on the Omaha dining counter . . . “Never 
mind ; it was a 1925 Ford model hat,” says a kindly 
comforter. “Helenblazes no, it was a 1927 model 
Cadillac hat.” he drawls . . . “.Then it lacked a 
self-starter.” . . . That quiets , him . . . Says 
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Hoppaugh (Newark, N. J.) “There is hope for 
Barnes ; inside of three years he will be recognized 
as a second-Meagher.” . . . Now is that a knock, 
or a boost? . . . And for which of us? 

Those peanut-politicians are still prattling behind 
compartment portals . . . Let them prattle ; the 
power of the press prevails . . . What is a “cen- 
sure” more or less in my middle-aged life? . . . 
Emma Maser, a corn-fed Nebraskan beauty, bounds 
aboard at Lincoln, bestowing radiant smiles . . . 
99 per cent of the delegates instantly perk up and 
straighten their scarves . . . Scenic panorama 
unrolls unnoticed . . . Who cares for scenery when 
the beauty and brains of Deafdom are aboard? . . 
Lowing kine wind slowly o er the Nebraskan lea! 
Kemp (Chicago) points them out and asks which 
give more milk — the black cows or the brown cows? 

. . . Nobody knows ; so Kemp declares the brown 
cows do, “Why?” “You bit; because there are 
more of them,” . . . Sure enough, there are three 
black cow's and 17 brown cow's in the herd . . . 
Someday some benefactor of humanity will skin 
Kemp alive ! 

Ulrich (Detroit) a professional hockey player—- 
and a good one, too — discourses on the ice game . . 
Lapides (New Haven) on a political errand from 
one sacred compartment to another . . . Nothing 
makes a small-potato feel so half-baked as the sight 
of self-styled “politicians” solemnly buttonholing 
each other for a secret conference . . - Youngest 
delegate proves to be Call (Brooklyn) aged 24 — 
gosh, he was still unborn when our society was 
founded . . . Priority goes to Cholly Lawrence 
(Bay City, Mich.) certificate number 12! 

Lawrence meets Hazel (Omaha) the parliamen- 
tary-king . . . “How’dy,” says Hazel, “The Supt. 
of my printing plant states you first taught him to 
stick type when he w r as a kid.” . . . Yes; Law- 
rence recalls Supt. Lepicier, and young and old are 
united in a common bound. . . . Busiest bird 
abroad is that kid Hazel, aged 32, president of Oma- 
ha division No. 32 (twice 32 makes 64 — the number 
of Denver division) answering parliamentary ques- 
tions on every side . . . Sells 25 Hazel's Handy 
Pocket Parliamentary Charts at $1 each before 
reaching Denver . . States his firm plans to run a 
second edition of 150.000 charts off the presses in 
early fall, and launch an extensive selling campaign 
. . . Let’s think: 150,000 charts at $1 apiece; men- 
tally calculate Hazel's commissions and royalties 
on 150,000 charts — why, man alive ! . . . Suddenly 
decide this kid Hazel is your long-lost brother ; the 
pal o’ your buzzum ; the than-which is no than- 
whomer . . Hurriedly offer him a cigar — he don't 
smoke ; so substitute a stick of chewing gum . . . 
It pays to be pals with the rich and the great! 

Skylarking in the lounge car ... A ivacious 
Virginia Dries (Peoria, 111 .) is persuaded to see if 
she can imitate a chicken as well as Hoppaugh 
(Newark.) . . . Virgie follows Hop’s signs — fea- 
ther-ruffling, scratching gravel. wing-flapping, 
arise to cackle, and— but, no; instead of sitting 
down again the wary maiden turns around and finds 
Cordano (Kalamazoo, Mich.) had placed an egg on 
the chair, expecting her to sit on it and ruin a nice 
new dress! 


The train stops at a water-tank, and Otto (Spring- 
field, 111.) jumps off to take the only photo ever 
made of the beautiful big colored-glass electric sign 
which graces the rear platform of our special train. 


“IN HOC SIGNO VINCES” 



We Believe in signs — especially this Sign! . . 
It was a most beautiful sight at night — golden 
and red and black and wdiite ! The Four Musket- 
eers above the emblem are, standing: Charles Sea- 
ton (Romney, W. Va.) and J. Cordano (Kalamazoo, 
Mich.), while the sitter resting a weary jaw on still 
wearier fists is C. C. Clark (Scranton, Pa). The 
shrimp in the corner, hiding his ugly face behind 
pale paws, is the Broadcaster of Nadio programs! 

First call for dinner . . . This is the Big Parade 
on to Denver. . . And the Pig Parade to the din- 
ing car. led by Graves (Pittsburg.) . . . And the 
Swig Parade to the smoking compartment, led by 
(deleted by censor) . . . Approacheth the End of 
a Perfect Day ... To the West the sky is a ti- 
tanic riot of color; mauve-colored currio-columnus 
clouds in sworls. shot with crimson-tinted lakes of 
fire . . . Jagged fangs of fleecy juggernauts . . . 
Huge iridescent seashells hug high heaven. . . 
In seprentine spirals the dragon of dying day snorts 
doomed defiance . . . “That’s fine writing,” spells 
Mrs. Hazel, peering over my shoulder — face of a 
saint and spirit to match . . . So, instead of throw- 
ing away most of these scribbled impressions — as 
would probably have been the case but for that un- 
solicited encouragement, by an unanimous vote of 
£ to o (after reference to Hazel s Chart to be sure 
the motion was in order) it is decided to publish 
herewith . . . (And if this stuff makes you tired, 
you know whom to blame, now !) 

Darkness brings no let-up in the high-jinks of the 
mad, merry mob . . .O’Leary (Spokane) asks the 
porters why they hang up “Quiet’ signs on the 
Pullmans; and most of them are taken down with 
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an “Ah wuz teetoally fo’gettin’ it, Boss,” look . . 
The rest we swipe ourselves, to retain as souvenirs 
of the Trip of a Lifetime ... A long stop at Mc- 
Cook., Neb., where the two dining cars are removed 
under cover of darkness — and that bucco-mate din- 
ing conductor who was fired next day for his rude- 
ness to passengers . . . All together, now, com- 
rades : 

When, by hook or by crook, 

Dining tables we took 
He would look like a nook 
In Alaska! 

Put it down in the book 
That we fired our cook 
At the town of McCook 
In Nebraska! 

Rotten poetry . . . Tom Anderson will say so 
. . . Tom auto know— never wrote a poem in his 
life ! 

Ogeegosh ; are those politicians still pole-ish-un- 
ing? . . . This is getting on my nerves . . . The 
Birth of a Bright Idea, “fight fire 
with fire,” and out-politic the 
Pole-I-tick-shuns ! . . . Guy 

Fawkes summons comrades and 
conspirators to a secret conclave 
up in the deserted smoking-car 
ahead . . . But there must be a 
traitor in Guy Fawkes’ band — 
a Benedict Arnold — a Judas — a 
Jonah! ... A miscreant whose 
personal color-scheme consist of 
a yellow backbone, a black heart 
and a white liver . . . For. lo, 
and behold, it came to pass that 
no sooner did the Stalwart Sons 
of Silentdom ; the Faithful of Fraternity; the Re- 
deemers of our Race, reveal their party-planks than 
Oliver Cromwell — wart and all — and his blunder- 
buss brigade entered within the sacred portals to 
seat them upon gunpowder kegs . . . Cowering 
conspirators suddenly scuttle for cover . . . 
Liberty, equality and fraternity, where art thou? 
. . . Politicians are born, not made . . . What 
is all right for them, is all wrong when others fol- 
low suit . . . Now to give good little Tom Ander- 
son another poetical pain in his tummy: 

Don’t forget to remember 
Some time in December 

That night of our gunpowder plot. 

Did it not succeed 
In the hour of our need? 

Oh, yes, my dear Craig, it did NOT! 

Most of us retired early — around midnight — to 
prepare for the 6 130 arrival in Denver ... A few 
convival night-owls in the wash-room are disturbed 
at i 130 by Sylvester Fogarty, the dapper and de- 
bonair plutocrat from New York, arrayed now in 
BVD’s, who sleepily inquires what time it is . . . 
Kenner (Manhattan) misunderstands this to be an 
inquiry as to scheduled time of arrival in Denver, 
and replies with a snapp3 r “6 o’clock!” . . . Exit 
Fogarty, at full speed ; to return fifteen minutes 
later completely garbed for the day, in fresh linen, 
braided vest and white coat, with the courteous 
query : “Are we just pulling into Denver now?” 
. . . Sexton, toll the knell ! 

Up at daylight ; Fugate (Louisville) asked Funk 
(Manhattan) : “Know it snowed last night?” “No?” 
replied Funk, beginning to shiver. “Yes; look — ” 


and Fugate pointed out of the window to a distant 
mountain with its crown of silver snow . . . Funk 
thereon fell in a blue funk ! 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW— IN JULY 



Virginia Dries, of Peoria, pointing out the snow 
caps — thereby proving Fugate had the right slant. 

We pull into Denver right on the dot, 6 130 a. m. ; 
167 souls aboard ; local committee there all arrayed 
in ten-gallon hats with screaming scarlet bands 
. . . “Leave your bags, the committee will deliver 
them.” . . . Five big busses provided by local 
committee whisk everybody away . . . Big vari- 
colored “Welcome NFSD” signs in shop windows 
all over town . . . Magnificent new Cosmopolitan 
Hotel . . . Long line of arrivals waiting their 
turn to be registered. Introduction of George 
Wilhelm Yeditz, the Grand Old Nadder, to Edwin 
Hazel — the two best parliamentarians of Deafdom 
. . . From 25 to 35 mintues at snail’s-pace, then : 
“Registration postal, please?” the clerk asks . . . 
You and the bellboy survey acres of luggage before 
picking out the right bag . . . One missing — 
Battersby’s. 

Battersbv, the Boston boy, behold his shoulders sag — 

He fails to find the parking place of his big Boston Bag! 

His florid face looks worried and his ears are like to 
roast 

Till he sees nis battered baggage bulks behind a playful 
post. 

On what trifles does the course of history depend! 

. . . Suppose that bag had not 
been recovered . . . Boston would 
not have won the 1931 convention 
without the “dope” in Battersby’s 
Boston Bag! . . . Behold, “be- 
fore and after” photo taken by our 
staff artist on the spot ! 

Something interesting to relate 
next month. Order your copy in 
advance, as Publisher Porter most 
cruelly refuses to print 5000 extra copies to accom- 
modate the throng who will send in their subscrip- 
tions after the edition is released. 

Station MEagher signing off, until next month. 
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Little^ journeys iru Bohemia 

i Being the c T)iary of an cArt Student 


^By Kelly Stever is 


October 7 , 1925 

Bord Pacqueboat “DE GRASSE J ' 

T HE FIRST six days out were warm and sunshiny, 
the ocean still and blue. It was just a little rough 
at times and I saw evidences about deck and on the 
rail that the fish were not starving, but I haven’t, so far, 
been one of those feeding them. There must be a lot of 
truth in this theory that a deaf person is immune to sea- 
sickness. This is my third Atlantic crossing, and I have 
yet to experience mal-de-mer. 

If I am ever so fortunate as to make other trips to 
Europe, it will always be on this line. The service is 
perfect. This vessel is a brand new one, luxurious, and 
beautifully as well as comfortably furnished, and the 
cusine cannot be surpassed. I am eating my head off, 
ordering almost everything on the menu, but still survive 

it. And say, the coffee ! This morning 1 

was too late for breakfast — overslept— so the garcon 
served my breakfast in bed and I felt like a plutocrat. 

The French officers are not much in evidence — they 
do not strut around the decks in gold braid, bearing a 
chest full of hardware and ribbons as the English shin 
officers do. But you know frcm the smoothness with 
which everything runs that they are on the jump. The 
garcons are everywhere in evidence, anxious to, serve 
you, and anxicus to please. These French all take 
themselves so seriously — each is an artist in his own 
line. I feel if I live among them long enough I can stop 
taking myself so darned seriously — which you know is 
one of my greatest faults. 

It was beautiful the two days we were in the Guit 
Stream. I he water was almost the deep blue that 1 
have seen around Capri and Sorrento, only deeper, and 
with a tinge cf green. Two mornings I rolled myself 
in my heaviest coat, climbed down to the lowest deck at 
the stern, almost on a level with the waves, and with m\ 



ocean. Like the porpoise, one could delight forever in 
darting thru their cool blue embraces and dash gleefully 
through their foaming crests. It seems to me cften that 
only those live who have this innate feeling of being a 
part of nature, of being one with the whc.le universe. 

October 9th. 

It's early in the afternoon. The vessel is plowing her 
way thru the English Channel, which is quite rough, and 


The garcons are everywhere. 

the jade green waves are all-topped with white caps and 
flecked with lace. The French coast has been in sight cn the 
right hand side for several hours. La Belle France.' 
What a thrill went thru me this morning when I first 
saw what looked like a bank of heavy cloud on the hori- 
zon, made out lighthouses, towers and cliffs, and as the 
morning lightened and the distance lessened, discerned 
gray old villages and castles, the yellow of harvest fields 
relieving the darker masses of green forest. 



The boundless Atlantic 


canvas tacked to the back of a deck chair, slapped down 
my impressions. One felt oneself in among the deep 
ultramarine waves which raced by, spattering one with 
their spray, a part of them and of the vast immensity cf 


October 10th. 

Havre was a nightmare. We reached it late ; n the 
afternoon, after a rough dav in the Channel, just in 
time to see the sunset redden its chalk cliffs. We 
thought we would never get off the boat. And when 
we did, that we would never find any garcons to carry up 
bags. And then there were seemingly miles of steps to 
climb, and an eternity of waiting in the customs house, 
and then another aecn of waiting until the train started. 
It was pitch black by then. The first thing the dining 
room boy came by, giving out little blue tickets for 
precedence in the dining car, and you had a remarkable 
good meal for around sixty cents. And at midnight, Paris, 
and the throngs in the Gare St. Lazare, the difficulty 
of getting a taxi, cumbered as you were with bags, the 
lonrr taxi ride to your favorite little hotel in the Rue 
de l’Universite. and the argument over the excessive fare 
with the auto bandit who had brought you thither. Only 
the night concierge was up and stirring. 

October 12th. 

Well, my plans for studying in Italy have gone glim- 
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me ring with the days that were of yore. You may he 
'surprised to find me still in Paris, but the fact is that 
I am going to stay here for the whole school term. After 
1 got here I found that the arrangements for the class 
in Italy had been changed. Instead of staying in Flor- 
ence, as planned, with occasional trips to other cities, 



The chalk cliffs of Havre 


they are going to be on the road constantly, a week here, 
ten days there, for three months. I saw myself hunting 
up a new hotel or pension every week, paying constant 
expressage on baggage and art material (no baggage car- 
ried free in Europe) and in other ways losing a great deal 
in time and money. And as 1 have already seen all those 
things in Italy and can go down again after I have fin- 
ished my term in the art school 1 judged I can learn more, 
make better use of my time and save money by staying 
here in Paris — the’ at present I am not crazy about this 
place. 

I got here about midnight on the ninth and went at 
once to a little French hotel in the Rue de 1’Universite 
where I stayed formerly. It is very good. I had neg- 
lected to write, however, and just ran the chance of get- 
ting a room. There was one vacant, a bedroom with a little 


nonexistent. He most probably owns the hotel. But 
it is Madame who runs it, Madame who welcomes the 
coming, speeds the parting guest, after having extracted his 
store of francs. 

Madame has all her domestics under perfect control. 
I hey are ruled by hands of iron sheathed in velvet gloves. 
And Madame's domestics stay with her. Coming back 
after a period of years to the little hotel one finds the same 
employees still there. And such service as they give. 

One wakes in the morning to find beside the bed one’s 
petit dejeuner with which to begin the day. On the 
tray are two small, crisp rolls, a little dish of butter curls 
upon cracked ice, a pitcher of hot milk, and last — but not 
least — the fragrant pot of coffee. How its aroma suf- 
fuses the room, banishing the last drowsy wraiths of 
sleep; calling you to drink and begin your day. 

Even my little back room is elegant. The little 
marble mantel-piece, the delicately panelled doors speak 
eloquently of the Eighteenth Century. Frcm my win- 
dow you look down into an old garden, and the elegant 
facade of seme noble’s palace built in a long gone day 
before the little hotel shut off* its view of the street. 
The sculptured bas-reliefs over the windows, its exquisite 
columns, the little stone Cupids weathered gray, all bring 
back to me in an agreeable melanchc.ly the vanished 
elegancies of the Ancien Regime. Further back on the 
skyline, some workmen are repairing a house, using the 
curious scaffolding, lashed with ropes, which is typical 
of French building operations. 

October 17 th. 

1 hadn’t heard before, but the deaf of Europe were 
holding a sort of international meeting in the interest of 
social betterment, at the Exposition during the first two 
days of my stay here. They promptly roped me in as an 
American delegate. By chance there were three other 
Americans here unknown to me, Mrs. Haight, of New 
^ °rk, Mrs. Syle, of Philadelphia, and Jacques Alexander, 
of New \ ork. The Congress was held in the grand hall 


reception room opening off it, where the night concierge 
put me up for the night — for Madame was asleep. 
It appeared that the room was already reserved for some- 
one. Their luggage was reposing in a pile in the center 
of the fleor and I had visions of being chased out of bed 
during the night by the right party coming in. I lay 
awake for some time, making up excuses in French to use 
cn Madame the next morning, for not having written her. 
It was all right tho’. In the merning I found that a 
F r?nch friend had written Madame that I would be there, 
and enclosed a note for me — so she had been expecting 
me. She gave me a little room and two meals a day for 
forty francs (about $1.95). 

If you are in the “know,” and get into the right ones, 
these litt’e French hotels are charming. So clean, so in- 
timate and cheerful. And they have each house, their own 
special' tVs, and chefs each worthy to have prepared the 
feasts of I.ucullus. Over this little menage Yladame pre- 
sides with a dignity, a cordiality, and an efficiency which 
are charming. 

Madame reigns from her desk with the dignity of a 
queen, and controls from her little box the smooth-run- 
ning machinery cf the little menage. ’Tis a sweet little 
hotel, very French, and very good, and beloved of many 
discriminating but not overlv-rich Americans. Would 
vou fdimpse Madame? Rembrandt’s portrait of Hendrykie 
Stoffels, rose-complexioned, hazel-eyed, head covered with 
curling ringlets, in the I.ouvre will bring Madame clearly 
to mind. Rut Madame possesses more firmness; and 
more grace than even the love cf Rembrandt could paint 
into the portrait of Hendrykje. As for Monsieur, he is 



Curious scaffolding lashed with ropes 


of the Exposition and there were three meetings. We 
Americans were invited to speak at the last one, and 
Mrs. Syle gave a little address, in beautiful natural 
signs, which completely charmed the French deaf. 'Jac- 
ques Alexander and I also spoke. I was glad of the Con- 
gress because it gave me the chance, at the start, to meet 
representative deaf people from all over Europe, and 
especially the leading deaf men of France. I got ac- 
quainted, right off was warmly received on every* hand. 

The night after the first afternoon meeting had ad- 
journed, a crow*d of us bummed around the Exposition 
for a while, and then went to dinner at a restaurant. 
There were six nationalities at the table: three French. 
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two Hungarians, one Czech, a Turk, a Flemish fellow 
and one American — yours truly. Can you guess which 
one I “ took to” at ence? It was the Turk — he is far 
from unspeakable. I also liked the Fleming a lot and we 
became real friends. 

After the two days of the Congress were ever, 1 had 
met dozens of French people and nearly every nationality 
in Europe — even a Greek or two and an Egyptian. One 
night a party of deaf artists went to the “Rotonde,” a 
famous Bohemian cafe where all sorts of queer people 
congregate. Our two old American ladies, one of them 
seventy-nine years old, went along to see what it was 
like, and were as gav as any of us. You may have read 
of the Rotonde. I did not like it at all, nor the crowd 


I he elegant facade of some noble's palace of the 
Ancien Regime. 

✓ 

there, outside of our bunch. The Rotonde is a large 
cafe where hundreds of people crowd themselves about 
small tables to drink. The air is so full, so thick with 
tobacco smoke that you can scarcely breathe or see your 
way. To the credit of the French, be it said that they 
don’t go there. The place is frequented by foreigners 
of all kinds, but largely by Americans. Upstairs is an 
‘‘American Bar” and a ball-room where dancers shake 
and shimmy in the reeking smoke. The only advantage 
of the Rotonde is that you can find nearly anyone you 
want to see there — but you won’t see me there very often. 

The dear old ladies went off te the South of France 
on Monday — I miss them. I he Congress is over. Mv 
best friend here, a young Frenchman, is dangerously ill 
as a result of his exertions fer the Congress. Altogether 
these are most discouraging days. Madame’s hotel is too 
expensive for a long stay, and I am locking for a room, 
unable to take up my course at the School until I am 
settled down and unpacked. 

The School gave me a list of addresses, the American 
University Union some more and my French friends still 


Madame de Sevigne had done the house the honor 
to be born there three centuries ago. 


others, and for nearly a week I have chased about Paris, 
in all sections of the city, trying to locate a decent place 
to live. I climbed endless flights of stairs; learned all 
about the subway system and got around by it ; and poked 
my nose into a large number of small hotels, pensions, 
and private families. Every place is either too expensive 
or too squalid or uncomfortable, and all the really desir- 


La Rotonde 

able places were already snapped up by the hordes of 
students who live here. My French friends were for 
having me come out into their section where I could live 
most cheaply, hut it is too far from the School and too far 
from the museums where I must do much of my research. 

October 19th. 

Well, it's found. Finally I located this pension 
(not an old age pension, but French for boarding house) 
in Montparnasse, in an open and attractive section of 
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Paris near the Luxembourg Gardens. It is convenient 
to a great many things. Both subway lines have stations 
just around the corner in opposite directions, and there 
is a bus line passing near that takes me directly to the 
School. In bad weather I can take the subway, in good 
the bus. I pay twenty-eight francs per day (about $1.40) 
for room and three meals. I plan to stay here for a few 
weeks at least until I can find a place that is more con- 
venient to the School and museums. 

One of the people I called on during that arduous 
search for rooms was a Madame Douxami (Sweet 
Friend). She wasn’t very' sweet, though. She had an 
enormous room cluttered up with curios and without a 


vestige of modern comfort. She wanted nine hundred 
francs a month for half pension (room and breakfast and 
dinner) — a type of female bandit — and when I declined 
to live in her curio bazaar, her French veneer of polite- 
ness slipped off like a mask. I heard Madame Sweet 
Friend slam the door after I left. 

At another place, just a few doors from the School 
was a grand house, now squalid, where the people ’ived 
in a very primitive style, without heat, and hung washing 
from the windows. I declined, even if Madame de 
Sevigne had done the house the honor to be born there 
three centuries ago. 

(To be continued) 


□ 

^ he cZArgonaut 

^By */• c ls0- ^Kowson 


T HE San Francisco Chronicle , one of the largest 
daily papers in the West, ran an editorial about a 
deaf-mute in Vermont, who met with an automobile 
accident. Nothing strange about that. But according to 
the Chronicle this particular deaf-mute could neither 
speak nor read the lips, neither read nor write, neither 
spell on his fingers nor sign. A strange case indeed. 
Looks like there ain’t, as a friend remarked, no such 
animal. Fie had a license to drive and the license showed 
that he had been driving for ten years. This is a pretty 
long time for a person, who cannot read warning signs, to 
drive before meeting with his presumably first accident. 
Despairing of making anything out of the case the judge 
took away this Vermont mute’s driving license. The 
Chronicle remarks that he will now be a better driver 
without his license, which is a line of reasoning I don’ 1 : 
exactly get the drift of. Perhaps the idea is that having 
no license, he will be dcubly careful in the future to avoid 
another accident and further entanglements with the 
police. Of California’s near to two million drivers, it 
is estimated that at least one-fourth, that is five hundred 
thousand, are operating without license. And that is some- 
thing to think about. 


The automobile trip which Mrs. Argonaut and 1 made 
to Denver last summer still lingers fresh in mv memory, 
and though the trip was duly chronicled several months 
ago, I'll take the liberty to add some further details of 
our journey. 

We stopped one night at the Idaho school for the deal. 
\ his school is located in the small town of Gooding 
and is on one of the main highways. But as the high- 
way was under course of repairs, we were several hours 
late in reaching our destination after a hot ride over 
dusty and uneven roads. We had still a hundred miles 
to go to reach our hotel, and as the school grounds 
looked like an oasis in the desert, and as Supt. Clarence 
Settles cordially invited us to stay overnight, we lost 
no time in taking advantage of his hospitality. Mr. 
Settles is a young man of extremely fine personality, 
thoroughly acquainted with the needs of the deaf. He 
is sure to be heard from more and more and should 
land at the top of the profession. Mr. Settles is a good 
sign-maker, having a deaf brother, but for the most 
part he talked orally to me. Now I used to pay for 
fbi« rrod“ of conversation, but having reached the half 
century mark, I prefer where they are available, a free 


and unrestricted use of signs for conversational purposes. 
Here’s hoping Supt. Settles reads this. 

* v *:* 

Getting back to this use of signs in conversation, I 
ran across a school girl’s essay at the Utah school, in 
which she said that all the deaf should avoid the use 
of signs in order to avoid the ridicule which would 
follow their use outside of school life. Now, dear 
little miss, I have been using the sign language for 
forty years, everywhere with the utmost freedom, and 
it has been so many years since ridicule has been attached 
to them that memory fails to recall any occasion. It 



Supt. Clarence Settles, of the Idaho State School for 
the Deaf, is located in a little garden spot at 
Gooding, Idaho. It looks all of that and more to 
two tired and dusty drivers, the Argonauts , after a 
long day's drive across the plains of Idaho. Mrs. 
Settles and little daughter, who comprise the rest of 
the family, are also shown in the picture. 

is not the use of signs that brings ridicule but your 
general attitude. When one learns how to be deaf, 
to act and live accordingly, then and then only will 
embarrassing situations be avoided. 

We travelled 4000 miles on our trip and nowhere 
was there any embarrassment or undue attention called 
to our deafness. Unless you might consider the little 
incident in Rock Springs, Wyoming. Rock Springs 
is a pretty rough town as anyone who has passed through 
will admit, and the hotel clerk at the hotel where we? 
applied for a room was in keeping with his surroundings. 
We got scant information and less favors. Friend wife 
insisted that I flash our auto club membership card for 
his benefit. Though dubious of the result, I did so. 
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The clerk manifested immediate interest. I suspect that 
he thought the card might be a complimentary to the 
following Saturday’s prizefight at the Coliseum, or 
whatever place they call the arena where the public 
fisticufs are settled. (The private fights on the street 
corners are free to all.) 1 shall never forget the disdain 
and utter contempt with which that hotel clerk handed 
back the auto club card, but anyway, for once, I emerged 
a victor over friend wife. 

I suspect that the Utah girl’s discourse on the evils of 
the sign-language in conversation was mostly theoreti- 
cal. I met one of the boys on the grounds and his signs 
were as soft and velvety, as clear and refreshing as any 

I noticed on the platform of the N. F. S. D. ar Denver. 

♦ » * 

♦ • V 

The other day we received a visit from an elderly deaf 
lady. She talked and read the lips splendidly. Evident- 
ly she had become deaf in adult life. She had been 
directed to us by the largest city daily hereabouts and she 
brought a letter of introduction from the paper. Could 
we assist her in finding employment of some sort suitable 
to her age and condition? Gently we informed her that 
there were many deaf of our acquaintance who would re- 
quire preference from us should opportunities for employ- 
ment present themselves. As we went on she stated that 
she got along very nicely in the hearing world through her 
ability to speak and read the lips. To which I retorted 
that such was very nice, but that our sign-making deaf in 
general knew how to be deaf and how to get along with- 
out any organized assistance. Somehow most of them got 
into remunerative employment. Then I directed her to 
the nearest hard of hearing club. Here I told her the 
associated charities were interested and a well directed 
effort was made to secure proper employment for the 
members. But as for the institution deaf they preferred 



This photo doesn't begin to do justice to the house 
it portrays. But I’m running it in anyway, because 
it was built almost entirely by a deaf man with his 
oum hands. The building is the home of Stuart 
Evans, and is located on one of the best streets in 
the city of Fresno, California. 

to carve out their own fortunes, free and unobligated. 

Not far from the Utah school grounds, I stopped at a 
soft drink establishment, and the following conversation 
with the young lady in charge ensued : 

"1 suppose the pupils at the school for the deaf patron- 
ize this place." 

“Oh, yes, indeed." 

“Do thev speak to vou?" 

>> 

i es. 

“Do you understand them?" 
i es. 


Then, as she handed me 1 5 cents change in place of the 
35 cents which was forthcoming, “Do you short-change 
them ?” 

“Oh, no, no.” 

* » * 


E. E. Vinson informed Elwood Stevenson, superintend- 
ent of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, during the lat- 



This nice appearing building is the Senior girls' home 
at the Utah School for the Deaf. Here reside seven 
girls, who manage the house with very little supervi- 
sion. They do their own cooking and housekeeping 
and evidently do it very well, in an atmosphere 
which there could apparently be none better. The 
ladders against the building and the man mounted on 
one of them are not permanent fixtures. The budd- 
ing is merely overgoing a little summer repairing. 

ter’s recent lecture tour of the state, that the deaf here- 
abouts were engaged in all kinds of occupations. In the 
water front activities there were stevedores and fishermen 
yes even bottleggers. At the mention of bottleggers, Mr. 
Stevenson opined that most of the deaf, especially those 
born deaf, would find the “speak easy” business quite diffi 
cult. 


We visited four state schools for the deaf, those of the 
states of Utah, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. The 
Utah, Idaho, and Oregon schools were little gems ok 
tween verdure from the front nates to the rear fences. 
But the W ashineton school with the finest site of all, 
overlooking the Columbia River, was sadlv lacking in that 
respect. This was no doubt largely due to the fact that 
the main building of the school is being torn down to 
make way for a modern edifice. School will not re-oneo 
until the fir** of next vear. The Washington school is 
situated in the town of Vancouver just across the river 
from Portland, Oregon. Vancouver is magnificently 
situated for develooment. but the whole town seems 
asleep as to its possibilities. 

Every school for the deaf should be landscaoeu to the 
forest extent that natural resources and public funds 
will allow. 'The appeal to the eve of anv normal person 
is great enough, but to the deaf it is especially so. The 
aesthetic influences developed in adolescent ch’ldhood 
have a marked uplift on the adult life which follows. 

This b’ings me down to the very prosa>c subject of 
doer knobs. 1 once protested to an architect a* T a'nst 
his ra'h-r evnensive selection of finish hardware for a 
certain building. We entered on th“ doo knobs. 
Surelv I remarked, n~t one person in a hundred on leav- 
ing th" bui'dintr would bv anv means recall v. Iwt kwuj 
o+ a door knob h ; s hands had come into contact with. 
Whde admitting this the architect argued that the mental 
impression would be there iust the same and that the 
hardware was in keeping with the rest of the building. 
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I have since had ample time to verify the architect’s view 
of the situation, for the extra cost spent on the door 
knobs and other acessories has paid for itself many times 
over. 

The California school has always been liberal in its 
expenditures for the upkeep of its grounds, and this 
combined with the superb residential section surrounding 
the school has left its impression indelibly upon the pupils. 

This was forcibly impressed upon me this summer, when 
stopping at the home of a pupil, 1 could not but notice 
that her demeanor and dress were far above the average of 
the community in which she resided. 


An impressive feature of the Utah school for the deaf i-- 
the senior girls’ home. This building is a substantial 
brick structure, once the hospital, but looking for all the 
world, both inside and out like a residence. Herein 
dwell seven girls. For their individual and combined 
use they have a parlor, dining room, kitchen on the 
ground floor and a plentiful number of bedrooms on the 



Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Evans and daughter are admir- 
ing the 1 osemite 1 alley. Miss Evans is adding her 
beauty to the general surroundings 


upper floor. On the ground floor there is also a sewing 
room and above a guest room and quarters for the diete- 
tican. No matron or house mother presides over this 
building, though the dietitian attends to that function. 
I imagine the girls feel pretty free in the management 
of their household. The only break in their individual 
possession seems to come when other girls of the school 
drop in to take lessons in sewing. The house is nicely 
furnished and the kitchen is equipped both for collective 
and individual cooking. 

One can imagine what great advantages living under 
such conditions accrue to these girls. To learn, under 
expert supervisory the .ntricacies of the upkeep of a 
modern home is an absolutely necessary requirement in 
te life of every woman, be she deaf or hearing. House- 
work seems distasteful to a portion of our women, but 
few there are who can escape it. The woman who knows 
how to sen- and cook, who is familiar with the care of 
furniture, rugs, and draperies, and all the various con- 
trivances which go into the making of a home, is advanced 
a long way towards the goal of a successful and happy 
life. And this applies whether she ever marries or not. 
The unmarried woman, who is a good housekeeper, is 
a welcome addition in almost any situation in life. 

Occasionally these girls invite members of the faculty 
to dinners. And I presume, and hope, they also once 
in a while invite some of the boys. One can imagine 


the feelings with which a young boy could set out to fulfill 
such an invitation. Not only w T ill there be a good repast, 
but equally good company. And if such a boy, in such 
surroundings, does not come away with a high resolve 
that he will live a life which will entitle him to just such 
a home, then I miss my guess. 

The Beneficial Union for 
the Deaf 

We are forming a new lodge for the deaf people of 
United States which we have named “The Beneficial 
Union for the Deaf." The lodge will be of great 
benefit to the deaf. 

The law's of the lodge are: 

( 1 ) The lodge wfill charge a member five dollars to 
join the Beneficial Union. 

(2) The dues will be two dollars and fifty' cents a 
month. 

(3) At the end of ten years the member will receive 
five hundred dollars. 

This means that the lodge w'ill give the member more 
interest for the member’s money than the bank. 

T his lodge is formed for the deaf people of the 
United States. If you are interested in this lodge and 
want to join or think this lodge will be a success, please 
fill the coupon and send it to me now. 


COUPON 

Laudie J on Blonsky, Pres, of Committee 
724 Allison Avenue, 

W ashington, Penna. 

I do believe this lodge will be formed and 
will be a success. 

Name 

Street 

City 

State 

For further information W'rite to Laudis Von 
Blonsky. 


INDUSTRIOUS MR. JOHNSON 

Gustaf H. Johnson of poityth St , Cor. 8th Ave., Rock- 
ford, 111., spent a greater part of his time one day in April, 
raking and cleaning his lot which he owns at corner of 
Ninth Street and Barnmn Road, a few blocks south of 
Harrison Avenue. It is in a vicinity known as Kinsey’s 
Little Farms. The place has bem an interesting play- 
ground for children of the neighborhood and for blocks 
around it during the past few years, especially last year. 
They have been enjoying themselves on and around a floor 
he built in center of the lot. 

The place is now cleaned up. 

He has not built a house upon it yet and it is deferred till 
later on. as that matter is not yet definitely decided upon. 
He is a Life Member of the N. A.. D. and member of the 
I. A. D. He was educated at the Illinois Institution of the 
Deaf. 

Mr. Johnson is deeply interested in the Silent Worker. 
His picture shown herewith was taken the night before the 
closing of a comical photograph gallery in a park north of 
the city, known as Harlem Park:. 
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c&hat Language of Ours 

^By IstHlby eJYCeyers 


N Scribner’s Magazine for September there 
is an article, “A Modelern Mountebank,’ 
by John Mulholland, a well-known magaz- 
ine article author of a book “Magic in the 
Making.” In this magazine article he 
relates some of his experiences, humor or otherwise, as a 
professional entertainer at parties and dinners; among 
these is the following: 

“For a performance at an Institute for the Deaf, it 
was necessary to learn their sign language in order to 
explain the tricks. It was difficult to do tricks while 
talking with my hands, for every time anything was 
said, my hands had actually to be empty. The audience 
was amused at my unwittingly making the same sign 
for both d and /. It was diddicult to believe I was not 
trying to use baby talk.” 

He must have been a most obliging of entertainers, 
but cne cannot help wondering why one of the teachers 
couldn’t have acted as interpreter, which would have 
been more satisfactory all around. And evidently it 
does not require any magic to learn our finger-spelling, 
but when not properly mastered, it is quite capable cf 
playing some tricks on even the most skilled of magicans. 

The other evening, as we were all gathered around 
the evening lamp, our ten-year old Robert tapped on the 
table to attract my attention and holding forward his 
open Sixth Reader, asked, “Mother, did you ever hear this 
story? Dees your sign language ever get you deaf folks 
into trouble like this?” 

Here is the story, author unknown — 

THE POFESSOR OF SIGNS 

When James VI removed to London he was awaited on 
by the Spanish ambassador, who had a notion in his 
head that there should be a Professor of Signs in every 
Kingdqm. He lamented to the king one day that no 
country in Europe had such a professor, and that even 
for himself he was thus deprived of the pleasure of com- 
municating his ideas in that manner. 

The king replied, “Why, I have a Professor of Signs 
in the northern-most college of my dominion, at Aberdeen, 
but it is a great way off, perhaps six hundred miles.” 

“Were it ten leagues off, I shall see him, and am deter- 
mined to set out in two or three days.” 

The king saw that he had committed himself, and 
wrote to the University of Aberdeen, stating the case, 
and asking the professors to put him off in some way, or 
make the best of him. 

The ambassador arrived — was received with great 
solemnity, and soon inquired which of them had the 
honor to be the Professor cf Signs. He was told that 
the professor was absent in the Highlands, and would 
return nobody could tell when. 

“I will await his return though it be a year.” 

Seeing that this would not do, as they had to entertain 
him at great expense, they contrived a stratagem. 

There was one Sandy, a butcher, blind in one eye, a 
droll fellow, with some wit and roguery about him. They 
told him the story, instructing him to be a Professor of 


Signs ; but not to speak a word under pain of losing the 
promised five pounds for his success. 

To the great joy cf the Ambassador, he was informed 
that the professor would be home the next day. 

Sandy was dressed in a wig and gown, and placed in a 
chair of state in one of the College halls. The Ambas- 
sador was conducted to Sandy’s dcor and shown in, while 
all the professors waited in another room in suspense and 
with anxiety for the success of their scheme. 

The Ambassador approached Sandy and held up one 
finger ; Sandy held up two. The Ambassador held up 
three ; Sandy clinched his fist and looked stern. The 
Ambassador then took an orange from his pocket and held 
it up ; Sandy took a barley-cake from his pocket and 
held that. The Ambassador then bowed and returned to 
the other professors, who anxiously inquired the result. 

"He is a wonderful man, a perfect miracle of know- 
ledge; he is werth all the wealth of the Indies.” 

"Well,” inquired the professors, “tell us the particu- 
lars.” 

“Why,” the Ambassador replied, “1 held up one finger, 
denoting there is one God ; he held up two signifying 
there are Father and Son. I held up three to indicate 
the Holy Trinity; he clinched his fist to show that these 
three are one. 1 then showed him an orange, tc illus- 
tiate the goodness of God in giving his creatures the 
luxuries as well as the necessaries of life; and this most 
wonderful philospher presented a piece of bread to show 
that the staff of life is preferable to every luxury." 

The professors were cf course highly delighted, and 
the Ambassador departed for London to thank the king 
for the honor of knowing a Professor of Signs. 

The professors then called upon Sandy to give his 
version of the interview. 

“The rascal !” said Sandy. “What do you think he did 
first ?He held up one finger, as much as to sav, you have 
only one eye. Then I held up two, to show that 1 could 
see as well with one as he could with twc. And then the 
fellow held up three fingers to say that we had but three 
eyes between us, That made me angry, and 1 doubled 
up my fist to give him a whack for his impudence, and 
I would have done so but for my promise tc you not to 
offend him. Yet that was not the end of his provoca- 
tions; but he showed me an crange, as much as to say. 
your poor, rocky, beggarly, cold country cannot produce 
that. I showed him an oatmeal banneck that I had in 
my pocket, to let him know that 1 did not care a farthing 
for all his trash, and signs neither, so long as I have this. 
And, by all that's good. I'm angry yet that 1 did not 
thrash the hide off the scoundrel.” 

So much for two ways of understanding a thing." 

As for Robert’s second question, — does it? “So much 
for two ways of understanding a thing,” reads the 
moral of the above tale. For a similar conversat'on, as 
between Sandy and the Ambassador, in actual life of the 
present dav, what could offer a greater range of inter- 
pretation than one between two deaf pupils — born deaf 
and trained to know onlv the oral mtehod of communica- 
tion — the two of them laborouslv articulating one to the 
other thus: “w — u — n — ," “th — r — e” and so on? 
Here, the number of meanings, or ways of understanding, 
could gc on quite indefinitely. 
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Christmas 

The Silent Worker force from the editor down 
to the office “devil” wish all its readers a Merry 
Christmas. 

I11 keeping with the Christmas Spirit we are 
printing a Christmas sermon by the Rev. Warren 
Smaltz which makes appropriate reading at this 
Yuletide season. 

In exchanging gifts do not forget the poor and 
needy. Is there some one among your acquaint- 
ances who are down and out? If so, a substantial 
gift of something to eat or wear will cheer him or 
her up. A subscription to this magazine will give 
some needy deaf friend ten months of delightful 
reading. And lastly, but not least, buy Christmas 
seals generously, for in doing so you help save 
human lives. Remember “the Lord loveth a cheer- 
ful giver.” 

Complaints 

Occasionally subscribers complain of not receiv- 
ing their copy of the Worker. While we are not 
immune from making mistakes it is more often the 
sender's fault. Names and addresses are often so 
scrawled that guess work is resorted to. We 
would advise those who cannot write a legible 
hand to print their names and address, so there can- 
not be any possibility of getting the address wrong. 

The fall months are very busy months for us. 
It is the time when most of the renewals are sent 
in and the person who has charge of the subscrip- 
tion end has to race hard to keep from being 
swamped. Each subscription has to be carefully 


recorded, stencils made and the list edited. With 
many changes in addresses constantly being made, 
there is much more labor involved than is appar- 
ent. 

Subscribers will help us speed up by writing or 
printing their addresses as plainly as they can and 
receive our everlasting thanks. 

Why Squabble 

It seems to us there is much waste of words over 
the Southern or Dixie Association of the Deaf. 

The South has a perfect right to organize any 
kind of association if it wants to, provided its pur- 
poses are for the common good of the deaf. 

Mrs. Jackson has clearly stated that it does not 
intend to antagonize the N. A. D., or any other 
association. And I believe she is broadminded 
enough to even consent to its affiliation with the 
N. A. D. 

“The Deaf” 

We have received the first number of “The Deaf,” 
an independent newspaper published in the interests 
of the Deaf of the State of California and elsewhere. 
If the first issue is any criteron of what it will 
continue to be it is a new departure in newspaper 
making, inasmuch as it is mimeographed from type- 
written copy. 

In making its bow it says: “With this issue THE', 
DEAF makes its bow to the people of the state 
and elsewhere. 

“We feel assured that the publication of ‘The 
Deaf’ will fill a long felt want among the class in 
the state. We will strive to meet expectations. 

“While it is not our intention to burden our 
readers with a mass of heavy stuff, we are going to 
ask some of the brilliant deaf writers of the Pacific 
Coast and other parts of the country to contribute 
now and then in an effort to give our readers the 
best obtainable in the way of news and thought 
pertinent to the deaf and their problems. 

"\\ e also feel that ‘The Deaf’ will, in a measure, 
provide that publicity without which it is difficult 
to advance any class or movement. Constructive 
effort will mark the work of the paper. Co-opera- 
tion will be the key word. When is is necessary 
to criticise, it will be done with the idea of improv- 
ing conditions. 

“It is our intention to adher strictly to facts in 
our editorial comment and news items and to clas- 
sify matters and individuals where we and our 
advisors feel convinced they belong. 

“The paper will not be a money-making venture. 
There is some doubt about our being able to pub- 
lish it without loss. What profit there is, if any, 
will be used to improve the paper and to carry on 
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the work laid out by The California Association of 
the Deaf in its attempt to maintain conditions that 
are good and improve those that are not so good. 

“ ‘The Deaf’ will find its way into the hands of 
many hearing people. 

“That will serve to present the cause of the deaf 
where it will do the most good. The deaf of Cali- 
fornia are fortunate in that they have many hearing 
friends — good people, keenly interested in their 
welfare, in the School for the deaf, and in the 
methods of instruction used therein. 

“All we ask for from our readers is an attitude of 
fair-mindedness until such time as our policy be- 
comes fixed. Then we are .sure we shall have 
many friends. 

“Advertisements are solicited. It is hard to esti- 
mate the value of ‘The Deaf’ as an advertising 
medium. For a small sum the announcement of 
parties, shows or entertainments will be carried to 
several hundred people. The paper will have an 
up-to-date mailing list and will reach more people 
interested in such affairs than can be reached by 
any other medium for anything near the price 
usually charged. 

“Correspondents will be appointed in the different 
centers where there are enough deaf people to 
make it worth while. Individuals are invited to 
send in items and everybody is urged to subscribe.” 

We welcome to the 1 . p. f. this new publication 
and hope it will prove to be more successful than 
the attempts of others to keep independents alive. 
It is edited and published at 2508 Parker Street, 
Berkeley, Cal., by Monroe Jacobs, and the subscrip- 
tion price is $1.50 a year. Single copies, 25 cents. 

What A Child May Expect 
of the School 

“A child may expect his school to afford him the 
opportunity for development to the fullest extent 
to which he is capable, not mental or intellectual 
development, but physical and emotional as well.” 
writes Agnes de Lima, educational investigator, in 
“Children, The Magazine for Parents.” 

“Now perhaps you will say- that this is a mere 
truism, but actually as a working practice it is the 
rarest thing in the world; for while the very term 
‘educate,’ from the Latin ‘educare,’ means to draw 
out, what many schools are doing is just the reverse. 
Instead of drawing out the powers of the child, 
they are endeavoring to stuff something into him — 
a lot of miscellaneous information called knowledge, 
which time out of mind has been considered good 
for people to possess. 

“And while this process is going on, some rather 
serious things may be happening to your child’s 
development. The most outstanding loss he may 
be sustaining is physical. For some years physi- 


lti 

dans and child welfare workers have been telling 
us of the direct relation between loss in physical 
vitality and school life. The school is not merely 
the greatest single agent for the spread of conta- 
gious diseases among children, but the greatest 
manufacturer of many physical defects as well. 
The school hygiene movement is reducing some of 
the risks, and little by little in advanced communi- 
ties schools are attacking the whole problem in a 
far more fundamental fashion, 

“We ought everywhere to permit children to 
move about more freely in schools ; to shorten and 
vary periods of work and to introduce more play 
and more work with hands. As we do these things 
to safeguard our children’s health, we shall discover 
that we are also helping them to develop intelli- 
gence. 

“It is now being held that the emotional diffiicul- 
ties of children are the sources of most adult tan- 
gles, and that if we would rid society of the misfits 
and permanently unhappy people we must begin 
with the right training and freeing of the emotions 
in childhood.” 

“Children, the Magazine for 
Parents,” Celebrates Its 
First Birthday 

"Children, The Magazine for Parents,” in its first 
anniversary number announces that it has 60,000 
names on its calling list. In this issue, George J. 
Hecht, President of the New York association 
which publishes the magazine, rededicates the pub- 
lication "to the interests of parents for the sake of 
their children.” 

“Children are the world’s most precious heri- 
tage : the task of rearing them its greatest profes- 
sion. Alore acute than ever before, exists the need 
for information in this splendid business of rearing 
youngsters. How to create the environment which 
shall allow the natural growth of body, mind, and 
spirit, and to foster the development of character 
without injury to personality, is an absorbing study 
which no parent can afford to neglect." 

( )n the Board of Editors of the magazine are Dr. 
Helen T. Woolley, Director of the Institute of Child 
Welfare Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenburg, Di- 
rector of the Child Study Association of America, 
Airs. Clara Savage Littledal and Lola Jean Simp- 
son. Angelo Patri is one of the publication’s con- 
sultants. 


Mother discovering her small daughter washing the kitten 
with soap and water, exclaimed: 

“Oh, Betty darling, I don't think the mother pussy would 
like her kitty washed like that." 

Betty very seriously replied: 

“Well, I reatlv can’t hek it, Mother.’’ 

• — From “Children, The Magazine for Parents.” 
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Instructors of the New York Institution for the Deaf ( Fan wood J New York City, 1885—1886. Photo taken 
by Ratulall Douglas in autumn of 1885. Dr. Isaac Lewis Peel, (deceased) then principal, is wearing a high 
hat. Dr. Enoch Henry Currier (deceased) succeeded him. To the right of Dr. Peel, three steps up is Dr. 
Thomas F. Fox, now head teacher. To the extreme right leaning against the railing is the well known William 
Gladstone Jones (retired). At the top of stairs sitting, young man wearing derby is Dr. Walter B. Peet, who 
died suddenly recently. Man sitting at bottom of steps at extreme left is Chester Q. Alann who distinguished 
himself as a long distance walker. Woman sitting at extreme right near Dr. Currier is Miss Ida Montgomery 
(deceased) and at the extreme left is Aliss Myra Barra ger (retired) now engaged in social work in New York. 


Ordinations of Deaf Men — Corrections 


Editor Silent Worker: — I n my article as published 
in last month’s issue, there are several omissions which 
I wish to have corrected. 

In the list of names under the group photcgraph of 
the Philadelphia Conference of the Episcopal Clergy, 
the names of Rev. H. L. Tracy, Rev. G. F. Flick, 
and Rev. H. C. Merrill, do not appear in the designation 
of the second row. They shculd come, in the order 
named, next to the Rev. Dr. Olof Hanson between him 
and the Rev. Roma C. Fortune. 

In the text, the sketch of the Rev. H. C. Merrill is 
unfortunately omitted. It shculd appear next to the 
sketch of the Rev. B. R. Allabough, as follows: 

Herbert Claude Merrill. Born Wasceo, Minn., 
Tune 9, 1874. Lost hearing at the age of 7 from 
scarlet fever. Educated: Public schools; Minnesota 
Inst.; Gallaudet College, B.A., 1896. Was editor of the 
college paper; M.A., 1904. Entered the service of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau in 1898, and became an 
“observer,” spending a number of years as such on the 
Pacific ccast — California, Nevada and Oregon. Returned 
to Washington in 1902 for routine work in the Bureau, 
in connection with personnel — appointments, confidential 
reports, etc. Meanwhile, became a candidate for Holy 
Orders and studied Theology under the personal direc- 
tion of the Rev. R. Pardee Williams and the Rev. W. 


L. Deorvies, Ph.D. Was ordained Deacon in the 
Chapel of the Good Shepherd, cn January 1st, 1912, by 
the Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding, D.D., Bishop of Wash- 
ington, and to the Priesthood, February 24th, 1914, by the 
same Bishop, at the Bethlehem Chapel of the Cathedral 
of S. S. Peter and Paul. Assistant to the Rev. O. J. 
Whildin in Washington and Baltimore, 1912-15- Min- 
ister in charge of Missions in Washington, Virginia 
and West Virginia, 1915-19. Became Missionary in the 
Dioceses of Albany, Central New York and Western 
New York in 1919, in succession to the late Rev. Harry 
Van Allen. Family religion not stated. 

In the sketch of the Rev. H. W. Svle, he is spoken 
of as having written an article on the Deaf. The 
sentence is incomplete. The article referred to was 
written for Appleton’s Encyclopedia. 

J. M. Koehler. 


Friend — How long did they regard you as a hero after 
you returned homer 

Returned Soldier — Until I tried to get a job. 


“For a thousand francs I’ll teach you the latest steps.” 
“A ‘housand francs! And they say it’s only the first 
that cost!’’ 
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A Voice From Cuba 

T HE ARTICLE, “Convention of the North Caro- 
lina Association for the Deaf,” written by Thomas 
W. Hamrick, Jr., was read with interest . He says, 
“Some came from Pennsylvania and Illinois. The Con- 
vention was purely of Southern character. The North 
Carolina Association of the Deaf committed itself upon 
the project of passing a resolution, “Resolved, the North 
Carolina Association of the Deaf endorse the formation of 
the Southern Association of the Deaf, to include the state 
association of the deaf residing south of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers, for their general welfare and advance 
ment and to take care of local conditions and to solve 
problems peculiar to themselves and to improve thefi 
social activities.” 

Well, the South was the first to hold the N. A. D. Con- 
vention in 1884, at Cincinnati, which is located on the 
Ohio River. The N. A. D. held the convention at Wash 
ington, D. C., on the Potomac River in 1926. Both were 
purely of Southern character. You, Mrs. C. L. Jackson 
and you, Thomas W. Hamrick, testify and admit. The 
N. A. D. held nine conventions in the South, and five in 
the North. Glory to the South! 

Now, why cannot the South and the North be friendly 
and congenial? Why not walk hand in hand? 

“States favoiing the Southern Association of t/)e Deaf, 
including North Carolina, Virginia, Florida, Georgia. 
Tennessee, Alabama, Texas, Ixiuisiana and Arkansas.’ 
Well, Virginia extends north and is in the proximity of 
Washington, D. C. The Nautical Almanac office, Bureau 
of Navigation, Navy Department, Washington, I). C., 
fixed up the longitude of 30 degrees at Jacksonville, Fla., 
and extends thru Tallahassee, Fla., Mobile, Ala., New 
Orleans, La., and Mexico and Lower California. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., lies on the longitude of 40 degrees and it 
extends thru Columbus, Ohio, Indianopoiis, Ind., Quincy, 
111., and along the boundary line between Kansas and 
Nebraska, thru Colorado Springs, 60 miles south of the 
longitude. Salt Lake City is 25 mile north. The Ore- 
gon boundary is 70 miles north. You see the South ha? 
had nine cont entions. Be satisfied and contented. 

M rs. C. L. Jackson and D. R. Tillinghast attended the 
convention at Colorado Springs in 1910, and thought it 
purely of Southern character. It can be proved these 
conventions at St. Louis, Colorado Springs, Norfolk, Cin- 
cinnati, San Francisco, Atlanta, and Washington, were 
purely of Southern character. 

Thomas W. Hamrick says: “The Southern Association 
of the Deaf seems to be an assured fact if plans under way 
are carried out.” Well, listen. Please do not misplace 
optimism and be calm about the convention muddle. Do 
not get unnecessarily muddled in your new launched con- 
vention. How about the price guarantee? You said 300 
delegates met at Winston-Salem. Well, the Southern 
Association of the Deaf must have at least a capital of no 
less than $25,000 plus a percent surplus all paid in cash. 
The size of the capital is. increased in accordance to the 
number of the deaf. The deaf in the South will never 
try to pay $100. 

J. M. Roberston, of North Carolina, Miss C. Belle 
Rogers, of South Carolina and Colonel McClure, of Ken- 
tucky, can bring five presidents of various banks to 
prove that the Southern Association can do nothing till 
the capital is obtained, or pronounce the association a 
mere farce. 

Hats off to Kentucky, because she has been better in- 


formed about the convention muddle, and is against the 
formation of the new association. It is as unnecessary as 
it is absurd to have new associations, as follows: the Pacific 
Coast Association ; the North-west Pacific Coast; the Cen- 
tral States; the New England and the thirteen state 
associations! What an absurdity! 

If the National Association of the Deaf had a fund of 
$30,000 or upward, then they could meet every year at 
some place — North, East, West, South. They could 
furnish money readily to found homes for the aged and 
infirm deaf, and could employ' social and welfare workers, 
and possibly surgeons and physicians. There are approxi- 
mately 80,000 deaf in the U nited States. They have 
absolutely no use for more than one association. The 
N. A. D. has only 1747 members now. The United 
States is one unit, including all North, East, West, and 
South. Today', tourists go to all parts. Some go West; 
some go North ; some go South ; and the East has its attrac- 
tions. All classes are mixed more and more by automobile 
travel. All speak the same language. What is good for 
one section is good for all. We are of the opinion it 
would be a calamity to the deaf of the United States to 
have tiie South organize a society of its own, and divide 
the deaf interests. I he N. A. D. has only one member in 
fifty of the deaf. A national society can raise money 
mere easily than a smaller society. Let the North, South, 
East and West stand by' the N. A. D. 

Arthur Roberts, President of the N. A. D., is a South- 
erner, born and educated in Kansas, and re-elected by 
the South. He devotes himself to the South, although 
he lives in Chicago, 111. Clairourne F. Jackson. 

Successful In Business 

T HERE is in Ecorse, Mich., a deaf man who has 
made a success of the shoe repairing business. His 
name is W. Mosby. A glance at the pictures 
shown below will give a good idea of the next and 
orderly manner in which his goods are displayed. And 
not the least interesting is his charming wife. — (See 
illustrate ns on next page.) 



JV. .Mosby, in front of his " Broadway Shoe Repair- 
in service," 4108 fV . Jefferson Ave., Ecorse. 
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Ephphatha 


Edith Peel Chandler 
( deaf) 

Along the she res of Decapolis, 

Near Galilee’s beautiful sea, 

There walked a man by the sounding waves 
But never a word spoke he. 


Among the people of Decapolis, 

Near Galilee’s beautiful sea, 

There walked a man mid the busy throngs, 
But never a word spoke he 


Never a word he sneke to them, 

And never a thing he heard, 

Fcr his ears were closed to every sound 
And his tongue could speak no word. 

Down to the shores of Decapolis, 

Near Galilee’s beautiful sea, 

There came a stranger from Narazeth, 
A man of Miracle, He. 


The people flocked frem far and wide, 
The master Christ to greet. 

And among the crowds came the silent one 
And knelt at the Master’s feet. 


And from his lips there fell no sound, 
But his eyes looked forth a prayer, 
And over the,, face cf the Nazarene came 
A look of pity rare. 


Airs. W. Alosby, Ecorse, Alich 


The Man of Sorrows lifted his eyes 
Towards the heavens clear; 
“Ephphatha — Be opened,” He said, 
And the deaf was made to hear. 

— J'he Frat 


THE HEN OR THE EGG 

“We are reading no romance, sir, we are reading the 
history of God’s chosen people.” 

\ ou believe, then, that there is a God. 

Astonished at such a question, one of the girls blush- 
ingly said, “And you, sir, do you not believe it?” 

“Once 1 believed it, but after living in Paris and study- 
ing philosophy, mathematics, and politics, I am convinced 
that God is an empty word. 

‘I, sir,” replied the girl, “never was in Paris, I nevfet 
studied philosophy, nor mathematics, nor any of those 
beautiful things which you know ; I only know my cate- 
chism; but since you are so learned, and say there is no 
God, you can easily tell me whence the egg comes.” 

A funny question, truly. The egg comes from the hen. 

"Which of them existed first, the egg or the hen?” 

I really do not know what you intend with this ques- 
tion and your hen, but yet that which existed first was the 
hen.” 

“There is a hen, then, which did not come from the 
egg 2 

“Beg your pardon, miss, I did not take notice, the egg 
existed first." 

“Oh, there is, then, an egg that did not come from it 


iKHJSK 


Beg pardon — that is — you see 


■Selected 


IF. Alosby, Eeorse, Alich., behind the counter 
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'The e y es of 7exas src upon -you. 


fty OroyCMU 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 

T O THE Readers of the Silent Worker every- 
where, and to the Silent Worker force, editors, 
proof-readers, contributors, the printers’ devil 
and all, I take this method of wishing you one and all a 
Very Merry Christmas, and a Happy New Year. Not 
because it is an honored custom, but because at this glad 
time of the year when the thoughts of all the world turns 
to the “Babe in the Manger,” my heart goes out to you 
one and all. May you prosper in worldly goods as well as 
spiritually, and may your daily lives be made happier 
every day from now on is my earnest wish, 
j The Longhorn, 

a fish talk 

For the past ten years or so, Bro. W. H. “Slick' Jen- 
nings, of Ft. Worth, and Bro. Lawrence Heitt, of New- 
ark, Texas, have been telling me of the wonderful fishing 
to be had on the upper Trinitv River, near the village, 
of N ewark, I exas. Having always been a devotee of 
Isaac Walton, we always desired to go out and try our 
luck with the hook and line, but the tales of these two 
jay-birds never did sound convincing to me. 



Just to prove we (ire not a liar, here’s the catfish we 
caught weighting 12 pounds. The two fishermen 
are Big Ike Hill on the left and Lawrence Heitt 
on the right. Both of the fishermen are over six 
feet tall, and the fish is fully half as tall (and then 
some) as. either one of the fishermen. This is a 
" Channel Cat Fish 


1 o make a long story short, however, they finally 
got us out to the River near Newark, Texas, and, boy, 
how we did fish! I’ll say we did. During the 
night and till noon the next day something like fifteen 
big cats came out of the river, varying from five to 





Three of the record catch of catfish . a total of 16 fish 
sold for $112.00. Left to right— Bro. IT. H. Jen- 
nings with a 45 pounder, the writer with a 12 
pounder, and Lawrence Heitt with a 55 pounder. 

seventy-two pounds in weight, and least that venerable 
exponent of the rod and line, Hon. J. Stewart, of 
Washington, D. C., with whom I have had several 
fishing experiences on the upper Pctomac and on Chesa- 
peak Bay. Call me a liar when I say that I hauled out 
one catfish that weighed seventy-two pounds? I am en- 
closing a couple of pictures to prove the tale. When you 
want to go fishing, come to Texas. We’ll try and 
arrange a fishing trip for the Frat. convention in 1935, 
whether it meets in Dallas or Houston. 

A VISIT TO THE SOONER SCHOOL 

Last Max 30, to be exact, two carloads of Dallas 
deaf folks hit the highways fcr Sulphur to pav a visit 
with the Oklahoma School and our old friends, the 
Blattners, and to make new friends amongst the teachers 
of the Oklahoma School. Leaving Dallas at 2 o’clock 
p.m., xve arrived at Sulphur about 6 p.m., and after 
eating supper down town proceeded to the school, where 
a party was in progress by the School C. E. Society. 
After visiting the children a while, the visitors and the 
members of the Gallaudet Club at the school retired to 
Superintendent Blattner’s beautiful new home, which 
had just been completed, and spent the evening talking 
over old times at Galladuet, etc. Supt. and Mrs. Blatt- 
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A group of deaf visitors to Sulphur, Oklahoma, with some of the local deaf folks, taken on the bridge at Bro- 
mide Springs. Gallaudetites over the country can pick out Frank Rebal, ’21; IF. K. Gibson, ’18; George H. 
Davies, '20; Ted Griffing and Gordon B. Allen , Ex ’24; and Guard S. Price, another Ex. Year unknown 


ner entertained us royally, and after the party we were 
all taken to different homes to spend the night. 

Sunday morning we spent inspecting the different 
Sunday schools, and then all of us were treated to a 
swell family dinner at c.ne of the Sulphur hotels. After 
dinner, we were driven around Sulphur and shown the 
various sights about the city, and left for home that 
afternoon a tired but happy group of visitors. One 
puncture to each car was the only event to mar the 
trip, outside of one place where W. K. Gibson’s Gal- 
loping Chevrolet hit an unseen bump and sent several 
of the riders through the top of the car. None were 
hurt, however. 

THE OKLAHOMA CONVENTION 

The writer and Ernest Barnes, of Dallas, attended 
the First Triennial Convention of the Oklahoma As- 
sociation of the Deaf, held in Oklahoma City, Sep- 
tember 3rd to 6th, 1927. The program was as follows: 

Saturday, September 3rd. 

9:00 A. M. Social, at Huckins Hotel. 

£:00 P. M. Addresses. Address of Welcome, by Major Walter 
C. Dean. Addresses by Mr. Ed. Overholdser, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce and President’s Address. 

Sunday, September 4th. 

11:00 A M. Religious services at First Baptist Church. Ser- 
mon was to have been delivered by Dr. J. W. Blattner, Supt., 


of the School for the Deaf. Dr. Blattner was unable to attend, 
however, and Mr. Jay Cooke Howard, a prominent deaf busi- 
ness man of Duluth, Minn., took his place. 

8:00 P. M. Religious services were conducted by Troy E. Hill, 
of Dallas, Tex 

Monday September 5tli. 

10:00 A. M. Review of the Labor Day parade. 

2:30 P. M. Business meeting — Huckins Hotel. 

7:30 P. M. Playlets and Social at the Y. M. C. A. 

Tuesday September 6th. 

All Day parade, at Riverside Park 


The writer has attended many conventions of the 
deaf, but can truthfully say that the Oklahoma As- 
sociation was the best managed one he has attended, 



A group of Southwesterners. Gordon B. Allen, 
Frank Reball, Ted Griffith, and the writer. 
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considering that it was the first time they had ever at the Oklahoma City meeting, and the next meeting 
held a meeting, and that the officers were new at the at Sulphur, should find the association with around 
game. The association was more soundly knit together 250 members. 



A group of Gallaudet graduates and Exes with Air. and Mrs. Blattner. The names and years, as far as 
known to the writer, are: Lower roic — Alfred Stephens, '24: George H. Davies, ’20; Guard S. Price Ex- 
42 ). Back row — Supt. Blattner, Troy E. Hll, Ex-21 ; Mrs. Blattner. In front of Mrs. Blattner, 
Leamo " Snookums’ Gerber, Ex-21; II allace K. Gibson. IS; Gordon B. Allen, Ex-27; Airs. Edit B. Hopes 
(2); I rank Reba 1 , ’21 ; Ted Griffin g, 24, and Airs. Rhodes, maiden name and year unknown to writer. 
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Group at the Oklahoma State Convention 


Dixie Association of the Deaf 
Dollar Membership Campaign 

Object 

A THOUSAND MEMBERS BY THE SUMMMER 

OF 1928. 

As announced previously the Dixie Association of the 
Deaf is now a going organization with a fast-growing, 
enthusiastic membership. 

Atlanta Has Shown the Other 
Southern States 

the way with a fine bunch of boosters pledged to pay 
$5.00 each for the cause — $2*.50 of which will go into 
the D. A. D. treasury, the remainder being reserved for 
Georgia's two other organizations of the deaf. This is 
a “three-in-one” move that the rest of the Dixie deaf 
would do well to hitch up with. 

Other boosters have indicated their willingness to join 
the new association at $2.00, and they will be credited ac- 
cordingly, but, as deemed expedient by the D. A. D. 
Committee. 

The Initial Fee Is $1.00 

instead of $2.00 as previously announced. 

This brings membership to the Southern organization 
within reach of 

All the Deaf of Dixie 

every one whom needs the benefits that such membership 
will bring. 

Hand in your dollar (or more) to your state organizer, 
or send to the D. A. D. treasurer, Herbert R. Smoak, 
Union, S. C. 

J H. McFarlane, Chairman , Alabama. 
Mrs. C. L. Jackson, Georgia. 

Rev. J. W. Michaels, Arkansas. 

O. G. Carrell, North Carolina. 
Herbert R. Smoak, South Carolina. 

Committee. 


A Missouri mother practices coueism in her daily life 
and teaches it to her children. One day she had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting her small son to take a spoon- 
ful of castor oil. 

"Now Johnnie." she reminded him. “All you have to do is 
to keep on saying to yourself: This tastes good, this tastes 
good," and you won't mind it at all.” 

Johnnie, still hesitating to take the dose, suddenly had 
an inspiration. 

“Mother," he cried, “I’m going to say: I've already 
taken it,’ and then I won’t need to take it at all!" 

— From “Children, The Magazine for Parents.” 


Tomtit}' was moandering homeward much later than his 
usual suppertime. A friend of the family who happened to 
meet him said: 

“Why, Tommy, aren't you afraid you'll be late for 
supper?” 

— From “Children, The Magazine for Parents.” 



E. A. Hodgson, Editor of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, 
and IF. A. Renner, his assistant, roughing it at the 
latter’s Catskill ranch. 
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Motion Picture Making As Seen 
From a Deaf Man’s Point Of 

View 


By Albert V. Ballin 


W ITH the motion pictures 
silently appealing to 
the eye and never to 
the ear, it may be interesting 
to others to know how they 
strike a deaf man. This is my 
reason and excuse for writing 
this and pointing to what ap- 
pears to me to be the greatest 
mistake in the picture making. 

It is the criminal waste of 
footage of film in throwing on 
the screen an enormous deal of 
WORDS which can be read 
and understood by only a small 
fraction of the public. 

Fear of suspicion for exag- 
geration restrains me from as- 
serting the approximate percentage of the people 
incapable of reading and writing English ; so 
apalling it is in number! It is so difficult for ordi- 
nary persons to ascertain these facts. It is due to 
my being deaf, compelled to use a pencil to carry 
on conversation that enabled me to find out this 
peculiarity. In all the walks in my life, I accosted 
many who are really intelligent but who pretend to 




be half blind and who beg others to read and write 
for them. That is embarrassing to them ; and doubly 
so for me too, because in the future they look aside 
and dodge me upon my approach. In this way l 
lose many a beautiful chance to make friends with 
them. If you should study this queer situation, 
you’d be surprised in discovering quite some bank- 
ers, successful contractors, even great actors who 
can scribble scarcely more than their own name. 
They are voluble in uttering words and understand- 
ing clearly those spoken to them vocally. They are 
too proud to reveal their deficiency ; and we never 
notice it. They pass as highly educated. 

One of them goes into a theatre and looks at a 
picture, expecting to be entertained. He cannot 
read the lengthy titles. He loses connections with 
the scenes, and for him the thread of the story is 
broken. He leaves the theatre discouraged and 
bored, vowing never again to enter another unless 
he hears that such and such an actor who nevei 
opens his mouth is the feature or that picture has 
the fewest, shortest titles or none at all. Such as 
he is legion, I assure you. 

The producers classify him as a MORON, and 
try to coax him back by offering him worse bunk 
padded with more and more WORDS! And keep 
him away permanently. 

All these mistakes can be remedied easily, simply 
by substituting the words with BETTER GES- 


TURES! In my own experience, there is not a 
single thing that cannot be expressed in signs 
understandable to the most illiterate. With these 
truths uppermost in my mind, I sometimes had the 
temerity to suggest them to some of the directors 
and actors. This is rare though, for it is always 
unpleasant, even dangerous to offer unsolicited 
advice. I was fortunate enough in finding a 



friendly director who listened tolerantly and even 
adopted a few of my ideas ; with the result that they 
were lauded to the skies as the best part of the pic- 
ture. 

It is some time since “The Last Laugh” was 
shown, and today it is still spoken of as one of the 
best ever. It was represented without a single 
title. I consider it a very good one though I think 
it could have been better if made with a few more 
expressive gestures to register more clearly the 
relationship of some of the characters to each other, 
their sentiments, etc. 

With intelligently made gestures, we can tell in 
one minute, a story that would require one thou- 
sand words — and WEAKLY at that. In my hum- 
ble opinion, it is rather the way a story is told un- 
derstanding!}- that is far more important than the 
substance of the story itself. The most excellent 
story can be spoiled if poorly told ; the same as if 
done in a foreign language — Hollywood Filmgraph. 



S. Robey Burns, athletic coach as well as Assistant to 
the instructor of printing, Illinois School for the Deaf 
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alt? QUiristmas \kiut 

cA 5ermon_: 

^By c&he Reverend ^Warren Smahz 


“And she brought forth her first son, and wrapped him in 
swadldiing clothes, an laid him in a manger, because there was 
no room for them in the inn." Luke 2:7. 

"And suddenly there was a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying: Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, goodwill toward men.” Luke 2.13-14. 

NCE more Christmastide has come, the an- 
niversary of the birth of the Savior of the 
world. And the Christmas spirit over- 
whelms us all so profoundly that the tempta- 
tion is very strong to let the occasion quietly 
self. We realize that the birth of Jesus of 
Nazareth was a stupendous event in world history. We 
appreciate the wonderfulness of it all, its unique character, 
its solemnity and sacredness. Our finite minds are over- 
powered by the thought that the only Son of the most high 
God came dowm upon earth, assumed our own human 
form and nature, and dwelt among us as among equals. 
We feel helpless to enlarge adequately upon su wmnderful 
an occurrence ; and the temptation is strong, I say, to let 
the event simply speak for itself. 

And yet, to do that wernld be equivalent to shirking a 
plain responsibility, to ignoring the very purpose for which 
God planned His crowning act of mercy and love. 
Therefore, instead of permitting our minds to be over- 
whelmed by the marvellousness of the means whereby God 
sought to arrest man’s attention to His supreme message 
to the world, w r e ow 7 e it to ponder deeply the substance of 
that message. 

A thoughtful consideration of the first part of our text 
will help us to comprehend more clearly the meaning of 
God’s message given to mankind on that first Christmas 
morning in Bethlehem. It will help us to realize the full 
measure of the humility and love shown in the character 
of God. We are ourselves so humanly liable to just the 
opposite tendencies — to pride, malice, and self interest — 
that a moment’s thought upon this manifiestation of God 
will surely not be out of place. Behold, then, that the 
supreme perfection in mankind, the crowning glory of the 
race, appeared among us in humble guise in the person of 
Jesus the carpenter's son. God made no special provision 
for the birth of our Lord and Savior. Even a wayside 
inn could not spare that wherewith to minister to the com- 
fort of the infant Redeemer, who w T as soon to transform 
the world. He who, more than any other individual, is 
responsible for the great strides made in human progress 
during these latter days ; whose lightest wrnrds have given 
comfort to the tortured hearts of unnumbered millions; 
whose L’ght has dispelled from the earth some of its sad- 
dest shadows; this amazing Man found His first home on 
earth in a manger, being clothed, not in royal purple and 
rich silks, but in swaddling clothes of homespun. 

It is a solemn thought that God’s love has prepared for 
us men a universe so marvellous. He has provided the 
graceful warmth and light of the sun by dav ; the glories 
of fh° moon and stars by night. He created the comfort- 
able change of the seasons; He made vast natural forces 
wdiich can be harnessed to work for human well being. 
Everything He touched He made gloriously beautiful : the 
o-rp-n ''egerat ; on, the statelv rivers, the rolling oceans, the 
terrible splendor of the lightning and the storm. 


Consider the humility of this Divine Love which, hav- 
ing prepared so bountifully for the earthly comfort for 
His creatures, permitted His only Son to enter the world 
in such lowly estate. Yet these things convey only inade- 
quately the true measure of the Divine humility. The 
real wonder is not that the Christ should have been born 
in a manger and dressed in sw 7 addling clothes, but that He 
should have been born at all. It is not so much that the 
Son of God was in human form a poor Jewish peasant 
residing in a tiny subjugated country called Palestine, fol- 
lowing the humble trade of a carpenter, and toiling by the 
sw 7 eat of his brow to support a widowed mother and her 
children, — it is not this that stirs the very depth of our 
souls. But that He, who as before Abraham, the Eternal 
Logos, should have become flesh, this is the astounding 
wonder. 

God came dowrn upon the earth in the person of His 
Son, and assumed our human frailty in order to share our 
life, endure our temptations, and suffer our death, all in 
the divine yearning that w 7 e might love Him, and have 
fellowship with Him through all eternity. This is the 
wonder of winders which we, being only human, can only 
partially apprehend. This is the extent to which the love 
of God could be moved to manifest itself in the desire to 
stir men’s souls and soften their hearts. He wrnuld have 
us love Him, because He Himself first loved us. He 
w-ould lead us out of our irrational mode of living, and 
bring us into peace, goodwill. 

The message of Christmas must always be the love 
which God feels tow T ards man. “God so loved the w 7 orld, 
that He gave His only begotten Son.” It is a realiza- 
tion of this, if even partial, which produces the charac- 
teristic spirit of Christmas. It is a time for happiness 
and good cheer, for self sacrifice and generosity 7 , for joy 7 
and peace. It is the burden of the chorus of angels on 
that first Christmas morning: “Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

On each recurring anniversary of our Lord’s birth w 7 e 
try to do, in a less perfect way, as God then did, — and 
behold the result! Who is so poor among us that on this 
one day he is not rich ? Who so selfish as not to be gen- 
erous? Who so hardened that today, if only 7 today, his 
heart is not softened and filled w 7 ith a certain glow 7 of 
peace and cheer? Who does not feel the supreme happi- 
ness of trying to make others happy? Why do w 7 e step so 
lightly, smile so pleasantly, greet each other so kindly? 

On this one day the spirit of Christ walks abroad. 
Even the relentless activities of commerce and industry 
give place for the reign of love. Happy festivity is the 
supreme care in the home, at the mart, on the street. 
Base and sordid thoughts have a hard time to flourish 
while Christmas reigns. The conviction becomes very 
real that 

“ God is in Heaven , 

All is right with the world." 

This day of days reminds us how easily God may be 
found ; how 7 near He always is. For there has been no 
change whatever in the w 7 orId itself. The same sun looks 
down upon us; the same eternal stars will shine on us to 



speak for i 
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night, that lighted up the manger in Bethlehem nineteen 
hundred years ago. God’s immutable laws still operate 
as usual ; all nature continues constant. This external 
world we see is the very same world whose hills and val- 
leys the Savior trod. It was the same yesterday, it will 
be the same tomorrow. 

No, it is not the world, but the spirit of men, that 
changes on Christmas day. It is the love of God in us, 
triumphant over our usual smallness of spirit, that has 
temporarily made a heaven out of earth. For a day we 
practice an unselfish goodness, and find in glad surprise 
that we are walking in fellowship with God. Yesterday 
was like its fellows in the monotony of sordid selfishness 
and consuming worldliness. But today is different — so 
very different that involuntarily our hearts leap to the 
heavenly refrain of “peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 

This, then, is the message of Christmas, that peace and 
goodwill can and shall reign on earth. As Easter and tne 
Resurrection embody our hope of Heaven, so does Christ- 
mas and the holy Nativity pledge our hope of earth. 
This day proves that hcpeto be not vain or unfounded, 
for even now we possess a visible, tangible evidence of its 
possible fulfilment. Even now we see what the spirit of 
Christ, springing up with power in the human heart, can 
do to transform an evil world. Does it happen that some- 
where a family or individual is suffering want and priva- 
tion ? Let the fact only be discovered, and the news- 
hearts will respond gladly; willing hands will minister 
comforts and luxuries. It is a foretaste of the coming 
of the kingom of God in power. 

Now we begin to see the meaning of that holy Nativity 
nineteen hundred years ago. Now also, I hope, we can 
perceive its sadness. For, in the eyes of God, the tragedy 
of Christ was not His terrible crucifixion and death, but 
His still unheeded birth. His death accomplished its 
purpose of giving to sinful men a sinless Advocate before 
the throne of grace ; of extending to us all the hope of 
Heaven. But His tragic birth has not achieved its end: 
it has not materialized the Kingdom of Heaven within us ; 
it has not yet brought peace to a warring world ; it has 
not constantly renewed His divine spirit in us. The 
King came unto His own, and His own receive Him not. 
For one day only we will choose to walk with Christ. 
Tomorrow we will speedily, wilfully forget all the hap- 
piness resulting from being zealous of good works, from 
denying ungodliness and worldly desires. Tomorrow 
we will cherish, as eagerly as ever, our customary sordid 
aims and motives; and in less time than is required for 
me to tell it, men will have returned to the old, hard 
existence of privation, suspicion, and fear; leading up 
to the grand climax, war. God sent us a kindly King, 
the Prince of Peace, but still 

“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 

On this one dav of Christmas, when the question is 
asked: “What spirit are ye of?” we look frankly into 
each other’s eves. But how many of us can do so to- 
morrow. or the day after, dr the next? We know even 
now that we will again deny our King, and the tragedy 
of it might well cau«e angels to weep. The yearly repiti- 
tion of the lesson of Christmas, during all these n intern 
centuries, has not yet taught men to follow the Prince 
of Peace.-* 

That God so loved us that He gave His onlv beo-otten 
Son; and that the Christ gladly humbled H’mself to 
imoart to us His spirit — these things are indeed wonder- 
ful. But that a world of men should be hardened 
that, with the recurring lesson of every Christmastide, 


it still rejects the spirit of the Son of God and all the 
peace and happiness that accompany it, — this is surely 
an equivalent wonder! 

“What spirit are ye of?” The spirit of purposed 
goodness, of friendly service, of agressive love? Of 
Christmastide, of Jesus Christ, of God ? Or is it the 
spirit of careless evil, of unsocial thoughtlessness, of 
militant selfishness? the spirit that creates unhappiness, 
discords, and war? The collective answer of mankind 
to this question determines whether this world shall be a 
news, which the Judean shepherds heard on that still night 
in the hills of Bethlehem. God had performed His 
part for the relief of erring humanity. It only remains 
for mankind to respond. 

1 here is, then, one thing more we need to consider 
this Christmas day. Our Christian faith is no religion 
for weaklings. It is not for the men and women who 
have been worsted in the battle of selfishness, and who 
now long only for a quiet retreat, away from the sordid- 
ness of heartless world. No. Human selfishness also 
bruised the body and spirit of our Lord. It made Him 
mo t truly a “man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief." 
But one thing it could not do. It could not tempt Him 
to repay in kind; to employ His great abilities for His 
own selfish ends; to forsake the Father and follow the 
world. This is the heroic example which He holds up 
to all who would follow Him. He commands His 
disciples to take up, not the sceptre, but the Cross. 

It is no light task to which the Christian is called. 
To live a selfish life is the easy way of the coward, but 
to follow the Christ is the stern road of the hero. It 
demands real men and real women, possessed of courage 
and great moral strength. The King is both noble and 
and strong; no inferior soldiers are presumed to muster 
under His banner. Once more the question: “What 
spirit are ye of?” 

This day, then, is to give us new heart, new courage. 
We are experiencing the pledge that God will send 
peace upon earth, if only we are strong enough to fight 
for it — to “put on the armor of light” and fight, not with 
weapons of iron and steel, but with the sword of the 
snirit, Jt is rhe inner spirit that moulds external realities. 
There must be a change accomplished, not in the world, 
but in our own human hearts. Let us learn therefore 
in earnest the lesson of this Christmas day. Let us not 
allow the love of God to appeal to us in vain. Let us 
rather show that ours is no vain reioicing. but the gladness 
of a strong spirit, eager to meet difficulities, and able to 
overcome them, if thereby we may be found worthy 
subjects of our King. Then shall the promise of God 
be realized of “peace on earth, goodwill to r~en.” 



Robert C. Miller, if Seattle, J'Tash., who is a mem- 
ber of the Mountaineers Club, an oufna organi- 
zation of the Pacific Northwest, was with the outing 
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Children are the parents of tomorrow. 
Help guard their health. Buy Christmas Seals. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Santy’s New Message 

By Elizabeth Cole 

" His eyes , how they twinkled! his dimples, how merry ! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry." 



ijOLLY old Santa Claus and his gay pranc- 
ji ing reindeer have a large order to fill this 
year. For they are symbolizing the Christ- 
jj mas message of health that is sent through- 
I out the land in December on the tiny 
health seals. They combine the spirit of Christmas 
cheer with the happiness that comes from health as they 
go out on letters and packages in the big Christmas 
mail. 

And who could be more appropriate than Santa Claus 
to carry such an important message? Stories about the 
old elf have been in our hearts since childhood when we 
heard or recited “ ’Twas the Night before Christmas.” 
Legends in other lands about St. Nicholas, who came in the 
night and gave his presents secretly to help needy ones 
all have conspired to make the merry old gentleman a 
beloved figure. And even if, as grown ups, we may 
have lost that thrill of mystery and wonder we had in 
childhood at Christmas time we still associate Santa 
Claus with the spirit of giving unselfishly. 

So this year he is bearing in his pack the biggest gift 
of all — the gift of good health, without which the world 
can never be filled with peace and good will toward 
men. He was chcsen by the National Tuberculosis 
Association and its 1500 affiliated associations as a re- 
minder that everyone during the Christmas season can 
give the gift of health. In the nation-wide educational 
campaign their aim is to teach the ways of health so 
that sickness may be diminished and people may be able 
more fully to enjoy the blessings of Christmas. 

Since 1907 the penny Christmas seals have been used 
to support the work of stamping out tuberculosis. In 
the past twentv years the deaths have been decreased 
from 200 per 100,000 to 87 per 100,000 in 1925 in 
the United States. This means that abcut 120,000 
persons each year have been saved to give and receive 
Christmas joys. 

The machinery for preventing and helping to cure 
tuberculosis is made possible by funds raised in the 
annual seal sales. The money is used in the state in 
which the seals are sold with the exception of 5 ( /c which 
is turned over to the National Tuberculosis Association, 
the headquarters for the organized work. The public 
therefore, supports this movement designed to promote 
its health and welfare. The seals become health insur- 
ance. 

In the past twenty years the number of sanatoria and 
hospitals for tuberculosis patients has increased from 
100 to 600 with from 10,000 beds to 69,000 beds. There 
are at least 3,500 public health nurses who have been 
specially trained in tuberculosis nursing. There are 
over 600 tuberculosis clinics where persons may be ex- 
amined and keep track of their health. Preventoria, 
summer camps and open-air schools have been established 
to safeguard children’s health and protect them against 
malnourishment, careless home hygiene and all that goes 



toward making them susceptible to tuberculosis. Re- 
search work in the best laboratories is carried on by 
specialists to help further our knowledge of the disease 
in the hope that a permanent cure may be found. 

Besides the above machinery there is also a vast 
amount of printed matter which helps teach everybody 
how to live healthy lives. For tuberculosis can be pre- 
vented by having plenty of rest, fresh air, exercise, 
nourshing focd and a periodic examination to keep track 
of one’s health. The great trouble is that many people 
do not realize this and need education about daily 
living. 

Christmas seals, as they go cut over the country re- 
minding grown ups and children that they all have a 
part in making the world healthier, form one of the 
most vital parts of the health machinery. And who 
could be a healthier reminder than the rosy, eternally- 
blooming old Santa Claus? 

“See here,” said the angry visitor to the reporter, “what 
do you mean by inserting the derisive expressions ‘Apple- 
sauce' in the parenthesis in my speech?” 

“Applesauce?’ Great Scott, man, 1 wrote ‘Applause’ 
Roston Transcript. 

Lawyer — Will $25,000 for breach of promise be punish- 
ment enough for him? 

The Aggrieved — No, I want him to marry me.” — The 

Owl. • 



Children of Air. and Airs. C. H. II it hams, of A'lil- 
ford, Del., the youngest still in the "cradle of life’s 
trip" and the oldest in high school. "If hat the 
use?" -Isk them. 
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ET CETERA 

23 eing the Story of the thousand and One Incidents 

at— * Denver 

< £B'y </. dMueller 


A Correction 

AST letter we tried to tell of incidents on 
the Special. We have a hunch we fell 
down. Already one criticism, and the ink 
on that Worker hardly dry. In line with 

our habit of apologizing when we find we 

are wrong, we hereby offer the following correction: We 
quoted one of trainmates as having said : ‘‘Wheat gets 
shocked and oats shock ycu.” It should have been “Rye 
shocks.” Well, we do not pose as an authority 7 on the stuff 
they palm off as rye, but judging from its effects on others 
we should say it would shock anyone. In fact, it would 
shock the armor plate off a battle ship. But what we 
would like to know is, how did our vis-a-vis — a damsel 
of considerable good looks — ever get to know so muci) 
of such a shocking subject? 

Convention Campaign Spiels 

A gay time was had by all who listened to the gab of- 
those managers of would-be convention places. Every- 
thing worth expounding was expounded, and a lot of sub- 
jects were expounded that were simply dumbfounding. 
F’rinstance: 

Boston claimed to have the cure for insomnia. 

Pittsburgh denied there was anything like insomnia in 
that village of smoke and soot, but did promise that any 
delegate would be able to find sleep within ten minutes 
after hitting the feathers. 

Dallas was positive that the instant our heads hit the 
pillows there we would find ourselves in the Land o’ Nod. 

Los Angeles snickered and made it plain that no one 
ever went to sleep there — no time for trifles at all, a-tall. 

However, the prospect of beans baked right in your 
hotel room was a convincing factor in Boston’s argu- 
ments. So its “Beantown — 1931.” 

Old Saw Disproven 

In the days of our youth, we had to do copy book 
exercises. Only those who learned their R’s in the little 
red schoolhouse will recognize this assertion. One of the 
saws we had to copy a dozen times on a sheet of paper — 
or in a copy book — was to the effect that “Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder.” Well, we know of at least three 
ginks who had left their wives at home who offered their 
hearts, heads, feet, hide and all to man-hunting maidens. 
We are awaiting results. No use asking us for names — 
these three actually did slip us the necessary two beans for 
Worker subs. 

P. S. — Speaking for ourself — or ourselves, suit your- 
self — we did miss Guie. 

Poets Laureate 

It pays to advertise. That Texas longhorn, Troy E. 
Hill, has been elected Poet Laureate of the N. F. S. D.- — 
not by vote of the convention but by decision of the pen of 
one of the lady pencil pushers that furnished copy for the 
press. The girl was a peach, all right, and then, it would 
have been a pure bred man-hater who could have resisted 
the towering deputy clerk of a Texas court. We have 
in our day turned out verse which died the day it was 
born, and so have Pach, Gibson, and a few other grands 



and near grands. Jimmie Meagher who turns out verse 
with the same gusto a sausage maker fills casings wasn’t 
even mentioned. Bobs, the little gamecock of headquar- 
ters, who has indited plenty poetry that isn’t a mere con- 
glomeration of words, was not even noticed. Paul 
Revere Wvs, who startled Gallaudet in the days of yester- 
year with a rhapsody on “Emeline,” nobody ever heard 
of his work. Oh, well, these fellows are but runty runts. 
Poetry is a man’s size job, any way you look at 
it. Look for a scramble for honors at Boston, though, 
when the hub of the universe puts up its prize offer for 
poetry 7 . 

Convention Was A Frost 
We might as well be honest about it and admit the con- 
vention was a chilly frost. Yea, even so, and some more. 
In the point of attendance, we mean. Imagine — tourist 
rates from all parts of the country, and less than a thou- 
sand visitors in attendance. Denver is some 400 miles 
farther from the average starting point than was the case 
with St. Paul, the fare was not a cent more, proportion- 
ately, and about 95 percent less, when all the advantages 
offered are considered. The press agenting was done 
wrong. Instead of hiring a native son, the local commit- 
tee should have hired an Easterner to do that. No one 
ever believes a native son. Look at the traveling carni- 
vals. The barker shouts himself blue in the face, and 
gets in three customers. But let one of those who paid to 
get in come out, mount the box and say 7 the same things 
the barker has been yelling for hours — you will see the 
result at once. Ten will go in where one went before. 
By that same reasoning, an Easterner could have brought 
at least five times the number that went because of what 
they heard Brother Grace sing in the Frat. Gosh, what 
those stay-at-homes did miss! We do not care about ou r 
spiritual future anynnore, we feel rve have been to heaven. 

The Telephone Mystery 
Those girls who covered the convention for the dailies 
missed one at least. The Worker is going to be the first 
to publish this great mystery which for a while had the 
switch girl at the Cosmopolitan high up in the air, way 
above Pike’s Peak, in mental agitation. Room 1204 was 
calling. That is, the receiver was open, but when the 
girl asked for whatever it was that was wanted, there was 
no answer. She hung up, but the little light in 1204 
w 7 ould not go out. Murder, perhaps. Or suicide. Or 
— horrors, maybe wood alcohol. Well, an especially 
hefty bellhop was deputized to go up and investigate. 
Which he did, armed with a billy. 

Sherlock Holmes would have reminiscensed a hearty 
laugh, if he had been on the case. For y 7 ou see, the Cos- 
mopolitan locks are absolutely fool proof. A door locked 
from the inside cannot be opened from the outside, nor 
can one locked from the outside be opened from the inside. 
The guest in 1204 came in just as his wife was going out. 
“Don’t forget to lock the door,” was his admonition from 
the bathroom. Which she did, being a dutiful spouse 
away from home. When the male got his clean shirt on, 
and attempted to unlock the door, he found he was in for 
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keeps. No transom he could scale. The street just 
twelve floors down. He tried throwing down notes, 
the wind blew them into Wyoming. A towel he threw 
out of the window to attract attention of those on the 
street caught on a ledge five floors down. He then threw 
a fistful of pennies out of the window, most of which 
were picked up by the newsies at the corner, and at least 
one of them came back later on in the form of change. 
One even slid down the back of Chief Evergreen — what 
a misnomer, he never was anything but copper hued — 
and the chief pulled out his scalping knife. The idea 
of using a silver dollar for results flashed upon the 
prisoner's mind, but he thought in time that that might 
result in the lynching of Tom L. Anderson. Going to 
the bed to pick up the mattress and chuck it out of the 
window, he spied the phone. First time he ever had any 
actual personal contact for the contraption. Banged 
away at the receiver until the bell hop came up. He got 
out just in time to join the procession to the banquet 
hall, but when he checked out, he had to pay forty cents 
extra for telephone calls. (Copyright; reproduction pro- 
hibited under penalty of whatever law covers the case.) 

Note — Tom L. Anderson’s butchery of the above in the 
Hawkeye has been read. And they say there is a honor 
among writers. We forgive him for no reason other 
than we have, a son worth owning and he a girl that is a 
rare bloom — for an Anderson. 

The Bathing Beauty Contest 
The announced bathing beauty contest at Troutdale-in- 
the-Pines was one chilly affair. Plenty of comely damsels 
came out, one-piece suits and all. One grand dash for the 
pool, and that was all the bathing those beauties did. 
“Halp! Murder! P’leece!” the water was just one degree 
above freezing. Can’t say that any of the brightly hued 
one pieces did run color, but we will swear to it — quite a 
number of the beauts did run blue spots. 

Hotels and Hotels 

The Cosmopolitan was the snuff, no danger of contra- 
diction there. Three faucets of water in each room, 
hot, cold, ice. We could not help snickering every time 
we got under the shower as we recalled the sign we read 
on the front entrance of a hotel in the Chicago loop 
district — on Wells Street, just a block or so from N. F. 
S. D. headquarters — “Hotel. We have baths.” No 
excuse for visitors to the windy city taking their daily in 
the East River with such a place in town. 

Something About Pipes 

She was a sweet thing. Not married long, we guessed. 
And consequently still interested in hubby’s welfare. So 
she sidled up to the man of her choice, and whispered to 
him, as far as whispering on the hands will go, “Henry, 
1 was just talking to Mrs. Soenso, and she tells me her 
hubby smokes a fifteen dollar pipe. Imported from 
England, and is a Dunhill.” Hubby thought a while, 
and finally said, “Dunhill? Never heard of it before.” 
“Oh, I may be mistaken, possibly it should be spelled 
Dunghill, I’ll go and find out.” “Never mind, I think 
the latter spelling is correct. It certainly smells like 

yy 

one. 

Chicken vs. Trout 

Leaving the climate out of consideration, there is one 
thing in which Colorado has a distinct advantage over 
the East. That is in the meat raised for the table. 
The Easterner and the Southron raise chicken and squab 
for the table. The Coloradoan raises mountain trout. 
To a person who has had all the fowl he cares to see, a 
broiled trout of the Colorado variety is a revelation. 
We have caught trout and bass in Ohio, Kentucky, Mary- 
land and Michigan. They are game, all right. That 


32-pound cat we landed in the Little Aliami years ago 
was the most vicious thing we ever tackled. That trout 
we had at Colorado Springs, broiled to just the exact 
point, has all the rest of the finny tribe beat forty-eleven 
ways from the gills and back to the rudder. We have it 
on the authority of a hotel man there that is due to the 
icy waters on the mountains. Don’t know about that, 
but we wonder why the Coloradoan does not observe 
fast days oftener. 

An Old One in a New Coat 

You all have heard of the travelling man who entered 
a restaurant and asked for the proprietor, and was told 
he was out to lunch. We met a waiter in Denver who 
brought his lunch to work with him from home. 

White Town — That’s Denver. . 

During the week we were in Denver, we saw just 
two gentlemen of ebony hue, seven y-clept negroes. They 
were attached to the Special. We saw a couple of Japs — 
maybe they were Chinese, never could tell them apart — 
but otherwise, Denver, such as we saw of it, is strictly 
a white man’s town. We know our stopping place the 
next time we move. 

A Frankenstein's Incident 

It is remarkable how folks will labor diligently to 
achieve a certain thing, the goal arrived, dodge it as if it 
were poison. The Cosmopolitan Tea Room was a decent 
place to satisfy the inner man. The girls who waited 
on the tables were neat and efficient. And willing and 
anxious to learn. One of the visitors took one of the girls 
in tow, taught her the whole menu in signs, and then 
never came back to see her make use of it. We asked 
him for the reason for his inconsistency. "Say, do you 
think I am going to patronize a place where the waiters 
know signs so well that I have to tip them for extra good 
service? Not on your mastoids, not me.” And when 
the girl asked someone about the nice teacher she had, 
she sent him a bunch of flowers. So much for ulterior 
motives. 

Anderson Adopted 

Harry C. Anderson, Big Chief (at that time) of the 
Frats, was officially crowned a brave in the tribe of Chief 
Evergreen Tree. His nom-de-injun is Chief Lonesome 
Pine. We never noticed it before, but one of the fair 
ones near us is positive Chief Evergreen and Chief Lone- 
some Pine attended the same college. They both use the 
same kind of signs. 

Note — Tom L. Anderson’s butchery of the above in 
the Hawkeye has been read. And they say there is 
a honor among writers. We forgive him for no reason 
other than we have a son worth owing and he a gril 
that is a rare bloom — for an Anderson. 

Northern Crowned 

Thomas Y. Northern, one-time Kentuckian, laterlv of 
Washington, D. C., and at present an employing printer 
in Denver, came in for an honor that was not on the 
programme. He was crowned. Or beaned, if that is 
plainer to understand. Chief Evergreen, that copper- 
skinned descendant of the original Americans, led in his 
trihe, or at least part of it, at the conclusion of the banquet. 
He was to mount the platform right behind Northern. 
Norrhern must have been dozing. Or something. As 
it was, he did not turn around quick enough to suit 
Evergreen, and the chief thumped him with his inflated 
bladder. Had it been a blackjack, it couldn’t have raised 
a bigger welt on Tom’s brain container. A welt arose, 
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and shone, and for the rest of the night he looked for all 
the world like one of those old-time saints, with a halo 
dangling a couple of inches above the cranium. 

Squabs 

That banquet was something for future conventions to 
shoot at. It was the first time the greater majority of 
those at the tables had ever fastened their teeth on that 
succulent fowl known as Squab. Rumor has it they came 
from George William Veditz’s farm, but that is merely a 
rumor. We will ask him and announce the result of our 
inquiry in a later installment. The youth at the opposite 
side of our table asked if they were picked with tweezers. 
The delegate a little farther down was more interested in 
the squab at his side than the one on his plate. There 
never was any accounting for tastes. 

That Rodeo 

We’ll say it was a scream. The idea of a travesty like 
that pulled on us just because we were tenderfeet. We 
had seen the shows put on by Buffalo Bill and Pawnee 
Bill, in their separate shows and in their combined shows. 
We were thrilled by those stunts. And Annie Oakley — 
ye gods, she could shoot! We treasured for years a piece 
of cardboard she had shot full of holes. Naturally, when 
we got back to the home of such affairs, we expected to 


see something that would make our ancient bones rattle. 
What we did see was just a lot of bull. Half of the 
calves jumped the corral. We counted three lassoed out 
of more than fifty chased. Most of the bucking broncos 
seemed to have rheumatism. The rough riding was noth- 
ing that could not have been duplicated to better effect 
on an electric steed. Nary a thing that we couldn’t see 
any day in the stockyards right here at home. The idea 
cf riding a cow as a bit of daredeviltry ! Why, it’s done 
here in Louisville every day, and neither cow nor rider 
thinks anything extra about it. The difference is — the East- 
erner goes west to be kidded, and he applauds. Colonel 
Harris took himself serious, but we will tell the cockeyed 
world that Colonel Northern made a far more impressive 
Demeree — to furnish the real feature of the afternoon 
figure astride his nag. It fell to the lot of a deaf man — - 
riding those colts and making them like it — whether they 
were willing or not. Colonel Northern isn’t to be blamed 
the least bit for the sour taste left in the mouths of many 
of us — he was as much disappointed as any of us. Possibly 
we were prejudiced. But after having seen the Buffalo 
Bill rodeos, the one staged by Colonel Harris certainly 
did seem kindergarten stuff. 

(To be continued — maybe.) 


Rohe <r Deaf in 5pain_- 



Commemorating the banquet given by the Association de Sordo-Mudos of Madrid to Don Manuel lglesias 
and Don Juan Bueno m appreciation of their services to the Spanish deaf. In the center of the engraving 
may be seen the handsomely illuminated scroll presented on the occasion to Manuel lglesias by his friends in 
token of their affectionate homage. Both the scroll and the mounting for these photos are the work of 

the deaf artist Jose Zaragoza. 




Mr. Jaroslay Cap who has passed his tenth anniver- 
sary as. president of the Mutual Society of the Deaf 
in Prague. His deaf friends gave him a diploma of 
grateful acknowledgment. He has ivorked for the 
Society form 1916 to 1926, and is also President of 
the Committee on Preparation for the International 
Congress of the Deaf which will be held in Prague 
in July, 1928. 


A TEA-PARTY OF THE DEAF WITH MRS. 
HAUNEROVA 

From left to right : — Dr. Kucera, representative of 
of the Ministry of the Post is Telegraph ; Miss 
Gabriela Horalkova, deaf a r tist-painter ; Miss Alobi 
Xirbanova, deaf dancer, ( mentioned in the December 
issue of the Silent Worker); Mrs. E. Bublova, her 
mother, Mrs. J. Haunerova ; Mr. J Hem B. Hauner, 
a deaf artist-book-binder, representing the Svepomoc ; 
Air. Aliroslay Roschel, excellent deaf cartoonist-car- 
ricaturist. 


Young deaf people who undertook an excursion to 
a lake in the mountains. From left to right: Air. 
F. Hornof; Aliss Nedvedova; Air. J'. B. Hauner; 
Air. AI. Roschel: Aliss A. I. Kosinova ; Air. M. Dimi- 
trijevic. Sitting, Mr. My ska. 


SECOND-PRIZE IN THE COMPETITION 
OF BEAUTIFUL MASKS AT COSTUME- 
BALL OF THE DEAF IN PRAGUE 
FEBRUARY 1927 
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Airs. A. Rihova-Hovorkova , wife of Mr. J. Riha, 
president of the Deaf Sporting Club in Prague. 
Born in London she remained there until her 8th 
year. Her parents who are Czechs waved later to 
Prague and she learned Czech. The photo shows 
her charming beauty. A note on her life will be 
published later. 
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THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
EXPLAINS HERSELF VERY CLEARLY. SHE 
WANTS THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF TO UNDERSTAND HER AND 
THE WHOLE SOUTH 

By Thomas W. Hamrick, Jr. 

T HE DEAF people of the South have no apologies to 
offer the National Association of the Deaf, since 
they have founded and organized the Southern As- 
sociation of the Deaf. She's merely following the example 
of the New England Association of the Deaf. The deaf of 
New England have had it for more years than memory can 
recall with exactitude. It can be safely said that the New 
England Association of the Deaf is almost unknown to a 
majority of the United States deaf, for they have chosen 
to remain local, or sectional, without any effort on their 
part to make Their New England Association of the Deaf 
international, or national in character. The Southern deaf 
have organized a similar association. 

That the Southern deaf have the right to form the as- 
sociation has been severely questioned, criticized and 
attacked by the other deaf elsewhere. The South wishes 
to defend her right to her association, and to make her 
position clear to all. There are so-called critics who shoot 
their guns at the Southern Association of the Deaf, and 
the South as a whole. Such critics, whoever they are, 
should not express groundless fears. This article is ad- 
dressed to the critics, and the officials of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf. 

The Southern Association of the Deaf has no quarrel 
with the National Association of the Deaf. vVe have no 
ill feelings toward them, but one of sympathy and friendship. 
We are united by one bond — Deafness. We are handicap- 
ped people, making the best of our affliction and showing 
rhe wbrIJ that we are happy people, and hard workers. 

The Southern Association of the Deaf makes no conquest, 
no designs, no intrigue upon the National Association of 
the Deaf. 

The Southern Association of the Deaf will be most 
happy to have the National Association of the Deaf see 
the facts with no false veil of pretense about themselves, 
and no revenge on the part of one another. 

The Southern Association desires no opposition, no in- 
terference from the National Association of the Deaf. 
Neither will the Southern Association of the Deaf oppose 
the National Association of the Deaf nor interfere with 
whatever plans they may make. 

Co-operation is equally desirable from both sides. Let 
harmony and peace prevail! Together they join hands and 
work for all. 

The Southern Association of the Deaf has no selfish ends 
to serve. They desire no dominion. They seek no re- 
ward, no indemnity for themselves, no material compensa- 
tion for whatever sacrifices they shall freely make, freely 
give. 

The Southern Association of the Deaf and the National 
Association of the Deaf are but one champion of the rights 
of the deaf people. They shall be satisfied when their 
rights as deaf American citizens and deaf voters have been 
made as secure as the freedom and faith of the nation can 
make them. 

For God and country, the Southern Association of the 
Deaf associate themselves together for the following pur- 
poses : 

To uphold and defend the rights of the deaf; 

To maintain that rifht to liberty and happiness; 

To foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent loyalty 
to our country, our association, and to our schools for the 
deaf; 

To preserve the memories and incidents of the Gallaudets 


and the many other benefactors of the deaf; 

To defeat unjust, cruel laws against the deaf; 

To promote peace and good will among the deaf, 

And lastly, to tear down barriers and prejudices against 
the deaf. 

There are big deaf colonies in New \ork, Chicago, and 
elsewhere. Their deaf population is dense, numbering 
from 200 to 3000. They have their own societies, clubs and 
associations. They have met oftener. From such, the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf gets more help, more sup- 
port, more benefit than from any other source. The N. A. 
D. has done nothing for the South. Neither has the South 
done anything for the N. A. D. But in the South the situa- 
tion is so different, so widely scattered, that a change is 
needed. Thus the Southern Association of the Deaf. has 
been formed. The deaf of the South need awakening, more 
interest in their fellow-men. They have been half-asleep! 

Where are the ends to be served? How will the new 
association benefit the deaf of the South? The time to 
answ r er these questions has not arrived. It is but a mattei 
of years. On account ot the novelty and newness of the 
association, it will pick up new' ends, new influences, new 
objectives. 

The consitution and by-laws are now in the making, but 
they arc far from perfect. Give us time. Let us experi- 
ment with the association and see how far it goes. W e are 
supporting it, with our heart and soul. We will not fail it. 

Will the new association of the deaf w'reck, weaken the 
National Association of the Deaf? The South does not 
think so, and does not see this view-point of the so-called 
critics. 

Delegates and visitors from the North, the East and the 
West are most welcome at our Southern Association, when 
it meets. The South w^ants them to be hei guest, and each 
will be given a royal time. The South wants every out- 
sider to feel her hospitality and get a glimpse of her homely 
manners and net strange ways. 


Watch the Southern Association of the Deaf grow year 
by year. 



Mr. John Piascke, Jr., and Theresa Tappers, of Passaic,, 
A*. J were happily married on the 15th of last May. The 
best man and bridesmaid are standing. The bride is a 
graduate of the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 
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Of Interest to the housewife 


PUMPKIN PIE 

1 cup steamed strained pumpkin 
y 2 teaspoon salt 

y 2 teaspoon ginger 
]/ 2 teaspoon cloves 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 
1 cup water 

Unbaked pie crust 

Mix ingredients in the order given; pour into pan 
lined with unbaked pie crust. Bake in hot oven 
(450° F. ) for about ten minutes, then reduce the temper- 
ature to moderate (350° F. ) and bake for about thirty- 
five additional minutes, or until the filling has set. 

HOLIDAY SALADS 

Oranges, Bananas And Marshmallows 

Peel and slice oranges; cut slices into segments. Mix 
with bananas peeled and cut into dice and marshmallows 
cut into quarters. Put into serving dish and sprinkle with 
sugar. 

Oranges And Cocoanut 

Peel and slice oranges; cut slices into segments. Put 
into serving dish and sprinkle with sugar and grated 
cocoanut. 

EGGS IN NEST 

To 3 cups of left-over mashed potatoes well softened 
with milk add l / 2 cup finely chopped ham or bacon, 2 
tablespoons finely chopped parsley, three tablespoons! but- 
ter, salt and pepper. Cover the bottom of a well-butter- 
ed baking dish and arrange little nests into which gently 
break an egg. Allow an egg for each person. Sprinkle 
buttered bread crumbs over the top, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until the eggs are cooked, but not hard. 

BOSTON STEAMED BROWN BREAD 

1 cup graham flour 

1 cup corn meal 

1 cup flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

Two-third? cup sorghum or molasses 

2 cups sour milk 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Mix milk and molas- 
ses and add last. When well mixed, fill buttered molds 
half full. Cover tightly and steam for three hours. Un- 
mold and place in moderate oven for 15 minutes. Serve 
hot or cold. 

CREOLE CAKE 

1 y 2 cups of prepared cake flour, sifted 

3 teaspoons of baking powder 
y teaspoon of salt 

y 2 teaspoon of cinnamon 

2 eggs well beaten 

1 cup of sugar 

3 tablespoons of shortening, melted 

2 ounces of chocolate, melted 
y cup of milk 


Gradually beat the sugar into the eggs ; add the melted 
shortening and chocolate, and alternately the milk and 
flour sifted measured, and sifted again with the baking 
powder, salt and cinnamon. Bake in a pan 7x11 inches, 
about 45 or 50 minutes, in an oven at 350° Fahrenheit. 
When the cake is cool cover it with this fronting : 

1J4 cup of confectioner’s sugar which has been sifted. 

3 tablespoons of cocoa 
y cup of milk 

A scant half teaspoon of vanilla 

Mix the sugar and cocoa together, then stir in the two 
liquids, mixing it all thoroughly. 

JUNKET PLUM PUDDING 

1 pkg. vanilla junket 
1 pint milk 

Speck each of nutmeg, cloves and cinnamon 
y 2 cup grape-nuts 
% cup raisins 
y cup chopped dates 

Put grape-nuts, raisins and dates in the bottom of the 
dessert glasses. Warm the milk to lukewarm — not hot. 
Remove from the stove, add spices and junket powder and 
stir for one minute to dissolve. Pour at once over the 
fruit and grape-nuts in the glasses. Let stand in a warm 
room until firm — about 20 minutes, then put in a cool 
place until serving time. 

A HINT TO HOUSEWIVES 

Serve a salad when you have guests. In fact, you should 
serve one salad a day, whether you have guests or not, 
but if vcu wish to advise your guests that you have brought 
your table up to date so that it will agree with short 
skirts, silk stockings and bobbed hair, serve a salad. 

It may be a simple little dish consisting ot nothing 
but a few slices of orange, a few cubes of pineapple, and 
a touch of mayonnaise on some crisp lettuce leaves. 

But serve a salad. 


“Old friends’’ are good but new contacts are vital to 
progress. 



* 


Left to right — George Huff, Athletic Director of 
University of Illinois, find S. Robey Burns. Taken 
at the I. S. D. in the spring of 1923. 
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Our old friend Walter Van Horn is 
reported to have narrowly escaped being 
run over by a train. According to press 
reports he was walking on the North- 
western tracks near Campbellsport and 
failed to hear the warning whistle of 
an approaching train only when it was 
about two feet from Walter. 

Once again, “Keep oft the railroad 
tracks!’’ — Wisconsin Times. 


Thel life of Miss Katherine, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Rou, of Miami, 
was nearly snuffed out early this summer 
when a big rattler, before it was finally 
discovered and killed, attempted to attack 
her. It also battled with Mr. Rou’s air- 
dale with the result that the canine was 
doctored and later pronounced fit for 
another encounter. — Florida School Her- 
ald. 


The Diamond Jubilee of St. Ann’s 
Church for the Deaf, 148th and Amster- 
dam Ave., New York, N. Y., was cele- 
brated during the week of October 2-8, 
1927. A number of the Missionaries to 
the Deaf joined in the happy occasion. 
The New York Mission is the Mother of 
the Missions to the Deaf in this country 
and her numerous children-missions were 
glad to offer their homage and their sin- 
cere congratulations. — The Silent Mis- 
sionary. 


Steve Milewski, Milwaukee, while 
driving home from a fishing trip at 
Muskego Lake late one night last sum- 
mer was crowded off the road by an- 
other car and crashed into a pole wreck- 
ing his machine. Mr. Milewski and 
Peter Raniewicz, a hearing friend, were 
both injured and taken to the county 
hospital. Steve was soon dismissed but 
Mr. Raniewicz, who suffered a fractured 
leg and was badly cut by broken glass, 
had to remain in the hospital a long 
time. The car that caused the trouble 
disappeared in the darkness. — Wisconsin 
Times. 


Georgia Harmening, a deaf farmer 
living in Dover, between Lakeland and 
Tampa, is in a hospital at the latter place. 
He has been under the knife several 
times, and on his last trip he underwent 
still another operation. It is reported 
that his condition is not very encouraging 
due to his age and constitution, attribu- 
table to his being involved in a serious 
automobile smash. His son escaped with 
his life on July 21st, when lightning 
struck his mule down dead and stuned 


him during a heavy rainstorm when they 
sought refuge under a tree. — Florida 
School Herald. 


Last July, Alexander L. Pach, famous 
New York deaf photographer of Presi- 
dents of the United States and other 
persons high in the Social atmosphere, 
was booked to deliver an address to the 
deaf of San Francisco in Native Sons 
llall. But he did not show up that eve- 
ning, an he was detained in Los Angeles. 
In order not to disappoint the packed 
hall, Mr. Charles J. LeClercq, chairman 
of the evening, called upon W. S. Runde 
to relate his experiences at the con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf held at Columbus, Ohio. The 
chairman also called upon Mrs. Walter 
Lester and Miss Delrght Rice, both of 
whom gave interesting talks. It was 
then announced that a telegram had been 
received from Mr. Pach stating that he 
would be in the city the following Sat- 
urday. 

The next Saturday, the hall once more 
put one in mind of a can of sardines. 
And sure enough, the New Yorker, who 
not only photographs great men, but 
also travels around the city without so 
much as a nickel in his pocket — this on 
the strength of his “know me” saluta- 
tion — appeared and was given a hearty 
welcome. His address was confined to 
topics of general interest. He praised the 
great state of California, the hospitality 
of its deaf citizens and boosted Gallaudet 
college as a institution that turns out 
leaders of the deaf, and which, he said, 
should receive the hearty support of the 
adult deaf of the nation. — California 
A r ews. 


One evening during the convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf at 
Columbus, Ohio, last June, a meeting of 
the graduates and former students of 
Gallaudet College was held in the pupils' 
dining room of the Ohio school. There 
were probably a hundred present. Dr. 
Hall addressed the assemblage and urged 
all to make a renewed effort to collect 
the necessary funds for the proposed Ed- 
ward M. Gallaudet Memorial Building 
tc be erected on the college campus. He 
said that the building was very necessary, 
in addition to it being an honor to the 
memory of the founder of the college. 
The buildings are cramped and it is not 
easy to accommodate even all of those 
who pass the entrance examinations with 
out condition. The new building will 
allow the present offices and other rooms 
in the main college building to be turned 


into sleeping quarters for men students. 
The new building can be used for both 
offices and class-rooms, thus leaving the 
old building to be used exclusively as a 
dormitory, which is a pressing need. 

If all the deaf of this country would 
only give a dollar each the building would 
soon be a reality. Each state has its 
quota to raise. California has been 
asked to raise only $1135.00. We should 
be able to double that amount since there 
are over two thousand deaf citzens in 
this state, many of them being able to 
contribute liberally owing to their pros- 
perity in various activities. 

There remains to be collected about 
$138.00. The rest has been accounted for 
in cash and pledges. It is hoped that 
friends of our aspiring young deaf people 
will seize this opportunity to lend a help- 
ing hand. There i:; hardly a better cause 
that needs financial assistance. — Cali- 
fornian News. 


We have all heard many times in 
our life the old maxim that “experience 
is a good teacher.” One never ceases 
to learn, and valuable lessons that may 
prove to bel “worth while” are received 
so often from unexpected sources. 

Upon returning from the recent tour- 
nament at Indianapolis, where basket- 
ball teams representing the Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Kentucky, and Illinois 
Schools for the Deaf, met in strenu- 
ous competition for the team champion- 
ship of the conference, I was strongly 
impressed with the clean sportmanship 
displayed by each team and the individ- 
ual players who took part in the tour- 
nament. 

I have always been intensely interested 
in all amateur sports and have attended 
many tournaments and field events and 
have never witnessed such clean sport- 
manship as was displayed at this tour- 
nament. The games played were re- 
markable exhibitions of skill and team 
work by all teams. 

It clearly showed to my mind that 
there was some remarkable influence in 
training or teaching in Deaf Schools 
that made this feature of the players 
concerned. 

Some may call it school spirit. There 
unquestionably is this spirit displayed in 
all school contests, but this remarkable 
degree of development must be due to 
other causes than school spirit alone. It 
is the development of dicipline, confi- 
dence, trust, fair play and fellowship, 
that is so universally impressed upon the 
student body of all schools for the deaf 
and I had just cause to marvel at the 
spirit displayed. The influence that this 
schooling has excited upon our student 
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body will follow with them through life 
and will live with them forever. 

By attending these interschool tour- 
naments, one can readily understand the 
eagerness by which they are looked for- 
ward to by our student body and the 
wonderful lessons learned and benefits 
secured more than repay the monetary 
outlay in holding such meetings. — The 
Illinois Advance. 


A GENEROUS GIFT 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the j 
Deaf, at Mt. Airy, is fortunate in 
being the beneficiary of a bequest of 
$25,000 from the estate of the Elmer 
Hutchinson, who was President of the 
Boaijd of Trustees for twenty-nine years. 

Mr E. A. Gruver, formely of the 
Rome School, is superintendent of this 
school, and we are pleased to know i 
that his school has again been so gener- 1 
ously remembered . — Rome Register. 


GIVES HALLOWE'EN PARTY AT I 
B ELMAR, N. J. 

A Hallowe'en party was given by : 
Mi. and Mrs. Stephen J. Dundon, Satui- 
day evening at their house, 315 12th 
avenue, Belmar, N. J. The house was 
attractively decorated with autumn blos- 
soms orange and black, forming the 
color scheme. Games appropriate to the i 
occasion were played and prizes givffl. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wainwright won the 
prizes. Those attending were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Roberts Ryan of Bronx, Mrs. Mary 
Co tello of New York, Mary Jackson of 
Jersey City; Helen Mullich of Staten 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Dundon, Alice 
Triebar, Russell Brown, John R. Dundon, 
Edith V. Dundon of Belmar, Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. Wainwright of Trenton, Mary 
Griffth of Trenton, Margaret Kluin of 
E. Orange, Lottie McDaniels of Elizabeth, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Piscake of Great 
Meadows, Alvin Trescott of Long Branch 
and Louis Demingo of Asbury Park. 


DROVE HIS CAR WITH A BULLET 
WOUND IN SIDE 

Driving his automobile from State 
street avenue to the Eastern Maine 
General hospital in Bangor early Sunday 
morning, after he had accidently dis- 
charged a bullet from a revolver into 
his right side while exhibiting the weap- 
on to a companion, Harold Clark of 36 
Union Street, Belfast, a deaf-mute, was 
repotted Monday as resting comfort- 
ably with a quick recovery anticipated, 
barring complications. 

The accidental shooting took place in 
Mr. Clark's sedan while it was parked 
in front of the residence of Leo Trainer, 
also a deaf-mute, at 9 State Street 
Avenue. Trainer and Clark have been 
friends for some time. They were seen 
about town Saturday night, talking their 
deaf and dumb language and laughing 
together, apparently having a fine time. 

As shown by the investigation made 
by the police department, the two ate 
in a local restaurant at a late hour and 
then drove in Mr. Clarke's car to the 
Trainer home on State street avenue. 
Instead of going directly into the house, 
they stayed out in the car for awhile, 
and Clarke showed his friend a 32 
calibre Colt automatic revolver, taking 
out the clip of cartridges before hand- 
ling it. 


Apparently believing that the revolver ! 
was then empty, Clarke began to show 
Trainer how it worked, and in the pro- 
cess of this demonstration, it was dis- 
charged, there being one bullet left in 
the chamber when the clip was taken 
out. The bullet tore into Clark’s abdo- [ 
men and took an uneven course through 
the flesh, coming out at the back and 
passing through the rear of the auto- 
mobile seat. 

Knowing that Trainer did not know 
how to drive a car, Mr. Clark with 
great presence of mind and real grit, 
started up his motor and drove to the 
Eastern Maine General hospital, where 
he received prompt treatment. Dr. H. J. 
Milliken, county medical examiner, re- | 
ceived word of the shooting from the 
hospital and he notified Chief of Police 
Moran, who sent Captain Philips and 
Patrolman Foley to investigate. 

The officers found Clark, Trainer and 
the automobile at the hospital and by 
writing questions on slips of paper, 
learned the story of the shooting from 
both the victim and his companion. 
These slips of paper, together with a 
report on the matter, were submitted to 
Chief Moran and the latter informed 
our reporter that the shooting was un- 
doubtedly an accident. Mr. Clark’s car 
was taken to a local garage, to be stored 
until he is able to drive it again. — 
Bangor, Me., Commercial, Sept. 12. 


A 

SPLENDID SOUVENIR 

OF THE MEETING OF THE 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

at the Lexington Ave. School 
is the photograph taken on 
July 4th. In Sepia or Black 
and White, Post free, $1.25; 
De Luxe style, $ 1.50. 

Add re*s : 

BACH PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
150 Broadway, N. Y. 


Che British Deaf times 

An illustrated magazine-newspaper 
for (he Deaf 

Published every toco months 

EDITED II Y 
ALFRED SH AN KL A NO 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Bdiled and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Annual subscription — single copies (pre 
paid) 60. Those who prefer to send a 
dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture postcard for specimen 
copy. 

tbc Britub Deaf times, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton 

CARDIFF, ENGLAND 




1 | 

I BONDS , I 

OF 

| Wide Variety f 

| Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 5% | 


Chile Copper 5% | 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co 5% 1 

E 

New South Wales 5% | 

Boston & Maine R. R 5% | 


Congree Square Hotel. .. .554% I 

Associated Gas & Electric.... § 

514 % | 

Cuba Northern Railways. 5^4% | 


Leipzig City Bank 5 J4% | 

By-Products Coke 5 J4% | 


Prices given on enquiry 
| SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM | 

i Investment Bonds | 

18 West 107th Street, 

1 New York City 

H = 

Correspondent of § 

1 LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 1 

1 s 

I e 

H'liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHinniiiimmmiimiiiinmimimiMiiimiiim 

| When You 
| Turn Me A way 

with the promise that 

you will insure, next 1 

week, next month or next I 

year, do you ever reflect | 

how very uncertain it is | 

whether I can do you any 1 

| good then? 

May it not he too late? | 

| And how do you know g 

1 if you can pass? 

1 I invite you to consider | 

1 my proposition. No extra i 

cost for deafness. No | 

charge for physical ex- | 

§ animation. Rates are low. i 

| a 

| 1 

| MARCUS L. KENNER 

E 1 

Eastern Special Agent 
1 New England Mutual Life § 

i Insurance Co. 

200 W I3ST 1 1 1th Street, 

New York. 

Y ottr policy 
is your protection — 

| Your agent, your friend 

1 

F.iiuiiiimuiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiniHiii 




TOOLS WHICH QUALIFY STUDENTS 
— AS FUTURE SKILLED MECHANICS 



Fay & Egan Manual Train- 
ing Equipment is used by all 
the leading Colleges and 
schools in the country. 


Train your Students on 
standard woodworking tools. 
These tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 5 o 6 Electric Ball Bearing 
Hand Planer and Jointer 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF WHICH HAVE 
INSTALLED FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING EQUIPMENT 

STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Fultcn, Missouri. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Talladega, Alabama. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Cave Spring', Georgia. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Flint, Michigan. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devils Lake, North Dakota. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Columbus, Ohio. . 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF A 

Newport News, Virginia. Jr 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF /gm 

Staunton, Virginia. JgJ 


No. 5 o Electric Ball Bearing 
Band Saw 


No. 5 og Electric Ball Bearing 
Vertical Hollow Chisel Mortiser 


No. 5 oo Electric Ball Bearing 
Variety Saw 


No. 490 Electric Ball Bearing 
Single Cylinder Surfacer 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 
Typt D — A Iternating Current 
Totally enclosed <variable speed A. 
C. motor headstock and nev; built- 
in control 


J- A. Fay & Egan Company 


2800-2900 
Roberston Ave., 


Established 1830 


Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 



Lest You 
F orget 

The SILENT WORKER has been serv- 
ing the Deaf for thirty-nine years. It 
has always improved and will continue to 
improve if the Deaf keep faith with us. 
The SILENT WORKER is in a class by 
itself ; there is nothing like it in the world 
and its equipment is unequalled. To 
keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 
SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 
When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay half 
your dues, $2.50. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


Buff and Blue 


a college magazine 

Published by the Undergraduates 
of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contri- 
buted by students and Alumni. The Athletics. 
Alumni and Local departments and the Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity notes are of great interest to 
those following Gallaudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 



! The Silent Worker Subscrip tion Offer 

1 1 


Silent 

Worker 

Both 

Saved ^ 

jl The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.) . 

$ -50 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$ -50 11 

II The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•So 1 

The American Annals of the Deaf (Washington, D. C.) 

2.00 

2.00 

3-50 

•50 I 

The American Boy 

2.00 

2.00 

3.60 

.40 I 

The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 I 

The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•5° 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) 

•75 

2.00 

2.25 

•50 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) 

1 .00 

2.00 

2.25 

•75 

The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•50 

■ The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•50 1 

The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•50 I 

The Register (Rome, New York) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•50 I 

The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) 

■75 

2.00 

2.25 

.50 I 

The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) 

1 .00 

2.00 

2.00 

1. 00 l 

The Virginia Guide (Staunton, Va.) 

1 .00 

2.00 

2.25 

•75 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. O. S. D 

3. CO 

2.00 

4-50 

•50 

The Washington (Vancouver, Washington) 

•50 

2.00 

2.00 

•5o 

■ The West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.) 

1 .00 

2.00 

2.25 

•75 I 

We And Our Government 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

1. 00 | 

We And Our History 

1 .80 

2.00 

2.80 

1. 00 I 

1 We And Our Work 

115 

2.00 

3.00 

115 ft 

Life Membership in the N. A. D 

10.00 

2.00 

11.50 

•5« 

Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf 

1 .00 

2.00 

2.50 

•5° 

Membership in National Association of the Deaf 

1 .00 

2.00 

2.50 

•50 

Winston Simplified Dictionary 

1.20 

2.00 

2.70 

•5° 

(Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters 

1- mmmmi ■— ■ - — — ■— 1 i— 

of credit are shown.) 
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When the night comes down o'er the dim, dark lake, 
When the bats at dusk set sail, 

When the Whip-poor-will from the distant brake 
Starts its intermittent wail; 

When the fire-flies wink far across the marsh 
Like pale signal lights at sea, 

And the hull-frog croaks in defiance harsh 
At some prowling enemy; 

When the raccoon comes from his cypress log 
To fish at the weedy brink. 

And the timid deer skirts the quaking bog 
And starts to the lake to drink; 

When the moon comes up through the tall pine trees 
And the lake is bathed in light, 

When the Spanish moss in the whispering breeze 
Seems to beckon to the night; 

When the night comes down o'er the dim, dark lake. 

Then my head is bent in prayer, 

And I worship God and communion make, 

For I feel H 


TEMPLE, 

L.H.RANDALL 



